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Q  Here’s  a  "true  or  false”  question  on  King  Coal’s 
origin.  Both  coal  and  diamonds  are  the  products  of  trees. 


□  TRUE  □  FALSE 

A  TRUE!  Coal  and  diamonds  were  formed  in  the  earth 
by  the  decaying  of  vegetation  several  hundred  million 
years  ago.  Pressure  and  heat  within  the  earth’s  surface 
hardened  them  into  their  present  form— with  diamonds 
being  the  result  of  greater  heat  and  pressure. 
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Q  What  do  you  think  about  this  statement  on  mine  ven¬ 
tilation?  In  a  single  day,  the  air  blown  into  a  modern  mine 
weighs  more  than  the  coal  taken  out. 


□  TRUE  □  FALSE 

A  TRUE— only  more  so!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  giant  fans, 
with  blades  turning  up  to  a  mile  a  minute,  send  6  tons  of 
fresh  air  to  workmen  in  every  corridor  of  the  modem 
mine  for  every  ton  of  coal  taken  out. 


Q  Miners  get  paid  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  but  do  you  know  how 
many  hours  they  actually  work? 
Draw  in  hands  on  the  clock  to  in¬ 
dicate  your  answer.  For  example, 
eight  hours  would  be  8  o’clock. 


A  The  answer  is  six  and  a  half  hours,  so  your  clock 
should  be  at  6:30.  Miners  get  a  half  hour  off  for  lunch 
and  spend  an  average  of  an  hour  a  day  traveling  between 
the  entrance  gates  of  a  mine  and  the  underground  face  of 
a  coal  seam.  They  are  paid  for  all  this  time. 
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Q  True  or  false— there  are  more  miles  of  railroad  track 
beneath  Pennsylvania  than  aboveground. 


□  TRUE  □  FALSE 

A  TRUE!  Pennsylvania,  with  so  many  coal  mines,  each  honey¬ 
combed  with  mine  railways,  has  more  miles  of  railroad  track 
underground  than  aboveground.  Mine  railroads  haul  about 
85%  of  the  bituminous  coal  mined  underground  in  America. 
Modern  underground  railroads  together  with  conveyor-belt 
systems  have  kept  pace  with  the  great  increase  in  coal  produc¬ 
tion  due  to  modern  mining  equipment. 
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The  questions  and  answers  above  are  only  four 
of  many  in  our  fascinating  new  booklet— “King 
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Coal  Quiz.”  Write  for  your  free  copy  today! 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

320  Southern  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


ELEMENTARY  READING 


1010  ARCH  STREET 


Njetc  Jersey  Represenuaives 


Sam  B.  McDowell 


328  Gardner  Avenne 


Trenton 


To  ordor  Iho  obovo  motorlai  and 
for  o  comploio  listing  of  lillat  In 
Th*  World's  torgosl  tibrarjr  of 
filmstript  and  SlidataU,  tat  your 
Audio-Visual  DtaUr  or  write  di- 
roct. 


Basic  Kaading  Sorioi 
(In  color)  (43  framos  avorago) 
Especially  developed  captioned  filmstrip  sets 
for  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  grade  use.  Excellent  lor 
developing  basic  reading  vocabulary.  Based  on 
Laidlaw  Basic  Readers. 

Ne.  A102SA,  1st  grade  set,  with  manual  $3A.S0 
(7  in  color,  I  black  and  white) 

Ne.  A102SB,  2nd  grade  set,  S  in  color  $24.00 
No.  A102SC.  3rd  grade  set,  S  in  color  $24.00 


Simplify  your  leaching  methods  —  develop 


interest  and  increose  retention  by  the  use  of 
filmstrips  and  slidesels.  The  list  below  de¬ 
scribes  some  of  the  latest  filmstrip  titles  now  ' 


Better  Teaching 
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Filmstrips 

for 


available. 


Fraction  Series 


Fhotos  of  real  objects  in  this  set  of  B  filmstrips 
visually  dramatises  and  simplifies  the  students' 
problems  with  fractions  —  associates  fractions 
with  real  life  problems.  Arranged  by  basic  cur¬ 
riculum  units. 

Ne.  AS3SS,  complete  set,  with  coplions  $22.50 


PHILADELPHIA  7 


(Block  and  white) 
(42  frames  average) 


"Neighbors  In  The 
Americas"  —  We  get  a 
few  big  ideas  about  and 
develop  some  vital  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  our  West¬ 
ern  World  Neighbors. 
"Noighbars  Across 
The  Seen"  —  We  learn 
something  of  the  social 
possessions,  cultural 
patterns,  limitations, 
probabilities,  hopes  and 
fears  of  groups  of  our 
World  Neighbors. 


"Neighbors  in  the  United  States  and  Canada"  and  "Neighbors  in  Latin  America"  available 
Workbooks  and  manuals  available  for  first  four  titles. 


Metolwerking  Series 


(Block  and  whits) 
(SO  framsi  average) 


"Our  Neighbors 
At  Home"  —  A  social 
studies  approach  to  the 
study  of  beginning  ge¬ 
ography. 

"Neighbors  Around 
The  World"— We  look  at 
the  different  type 
regions  throughout  the 
world. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 


Robert  M.  Wayman 
East  Main  Street 
Mendham 


A  let  of  4  new  filmilripi  showing  correct  "how- 
lo-do-il"  metalworking  methods.  Explains  proc¬ 
esses  used  from  beginning  to  completion  of  o 
project.  Produced  with  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co. 
No.  A432S,  complete  set,  with  captions  $11.00 


Woodworking  Series 
(Block  and  white)  (41  frames  average) 

Hand  and  power  tool  operations  and  safety 
"know-how"  are  only  two  of  many  interesting 
subjects  in  this  set  of  4  filmstrips.  Produced  with 
Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co. 

No.  A431S,  complete  set,  with  captions  $11.00 


The  ROAD  TO  HEALTH  Series 

A  New  Series  of  Health  Books  for  Grades  1-8 

Pupil’s  and  Teacher’s  Editions 
Jones  *  Maloney  *  Morgan  *  Landis 

A  NEW  approach  to  health  education. 

A  POSITIVE  program  for  total  health,  including  physical, 
mental,  emotional  and  social  health. 

The  FIRST  series  with  a  huilt-in  program  of  recreatory  ac¬ 
tivities  .  .  .  games  and  stunts  that  motivate  good  health  prac¬ 
tices  and  insure  a  functional  health  program. 


Pupil  Motivation 
Positive  Mental  Health 


Health  Activities 
Home-School  Cooperation 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


328  S.  Jaffarton  St. 
Chicago  6 


221  Fourth  Avoisuo 
Now  York  3 


51  First  St. 
San  Francisco  5 


441  W.  Poachtroo  St.  N.E. 
Atlanta  3 


707  Browdor  St. 
Dallas  1 


OUR  NEIGHBORS  GEOGRAPHIES 


J.  Russell  Smith 


T\ormnn  Carls 


Frank  E.  Sorenson 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC. 

A  Business  Corpofotion 
1  345  Oiversey  Porkwoy,  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  HOLT  OWL 

is  ready  to  show  you^ 

Holt  ^ 
English  Language 

Series 

AN  INTEGRATED  PROGRAM  FOR  GRADES  7  THROUGH  12 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  has  said  of  it.., 

“In  the  pages  that  have  emerged  from  the  collective  work  of  Naomi  Chase,  Helen 
Olson,  Edna  Sterling,  and  Harold  Huseby,  I  see  again  and  again  something  the  school¬ 
books  of  my  youth  had  not:  a  purposeful,  clear,  focussed  intention  to  make  the  study  of 
English  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  linguistic  information,  but  a  pulsing  vital  element 
in  the  life  of  every  student,  something  vocational  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word — a 
start,  not  just  to  using  the  mother  tongue  correctly,  but  along  the  road  to  happiness 
and  fulfillment.” 

We  claim  for  it  six  points  of  soporierity  •  •  • 


Brood  scop#  I  —  roodiriG,  tUtoning,  spooking,  writing 


strong  I  motivation  I  through  natural  social  situations  loading  to  mastory  of  languogs  skills  as 
nood  arises,  and  to  dosirablo  social  attitudos  as  woll 

e  Emphasis  on  in  tho  language  cycle,  before  expression 

Woll-knil  I  organisation  I  providing  a  program  of  teaching  and  retoaching,  ropotitivo  and  cumu- 
lotivo  but  iwvor  tiresome 


Consistent  parallel  program  of  Revaluation 


REFERENCE  SEaiON 


lone  for  tho  first  throe  books,  and  a  more  mature  one  for  tho  last  three), 
cress-roforoiKod  to  tho  text  of  each  book— no  purchase  of  separate  hand- 
books  of  correct  usage  nocossary 


There  it  for  each  textbook  an  elaborate  Teacher’s  Handbook  which  not  only  states 
the  buic  pedagogy  of  the  series  but  also  gives  the  teacher  who  may  want  them 
directions  for  the  most  effective  use  of  these  keen  teaching-and-leaming  tools. 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

2S7  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

600  West  Van  Buren  Street  Chicaso  7,  nUnois 

S36  Mistinn  Street  San  Francisco  S,  California 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


THE  1951 
COMPTON’S 


At  Last-g  Contest  FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY! 

Compton’s  Pictured  tOEIIII  ^  ^ 
Encyclopedia  *0^31111 


n,ooo 

GRAND  PRIZE 


Try  Ih*  19S1  Compton’s  in  your  dotsroom.  1681 
pogot  of  now  and  rovisod  motoriol  (not  indud* 
ing  871  pogos  of  Itio  rovisod  Fact>lndox)  .  .  . 
624,417  words  of  nowly  wrilton  toxt  .  .  .  400 
now  or  oxtonsivoly  rovisod  ortidos . . .  783  now 
pkturos, mops, and  graphs. ..178  pagosaddod. 


ST.,  CHICAGO  10,  ILL 


54  Sets  of  the  1951  COMPTON’S 

to  these  winners  and  the  50  next  best  entries. 
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HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  DO: 


TEACHERS  here’s  your  chance!  Win  the  cash  for  that  vacation  trip 
you  have  dreamed  of  . . .  Alaska  . . .  Mexico  . . .  Europe  . . .  Hawaii . . . 
Or  for  a  summer  of  graduate  study! 

Thousands  of  teachers  now  use  Compton’s  daily  in  their  classrooms. 
Each  year  unsolicited  letters  pour  in  from  hundreds  of  teachers  telling 
us  how  their  pupils  like  to  use  Compton’s,  how  it  helps  them  get  so 
much  more  from  their  schoolwork,  how  it  saves  the  teacher’s  time  and 
makes  her  work  more  effective.  There  is  a  worth-while  story  behind 
each  letter. 

Thousands  of  other  teachers  are  using  Compton’s  just  as  effectively. 
They  have  important  stories  too.  We  want  those  stories!  Literary  style 
won’t  be  a  factor.  It’s  the  story  that  counts.  How  do  xjou  use  Compton’s 
in  the  classroom? 

Just  Follow  These  Simple  Rules: 


1.  Send  for  the  official  entry  blank  from 
F.  E.  Compton  &  Company  at  the  addreaa 
given  below. 

2.  Write  or  type  your  own  story,  "How 
I  Use  Compton’s  in  the  Classroom” — 
not  over  1,000  words — attach  the  official 
entry  blank  and  mail  to  F.  E.  Compton  & 
Company. 

3.  Contest  closes  April  22, 1951.  Entries 
must  be  postmarked  before  midnight, 
April  22.  All  winners  will  be  notified  by 
niail  on  June  1. 

4.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows:  Grand 


prize,  $1,(X)0;  next  three  prizes,  $750,  $500, 
$250;  a  set  of  the  new  fifteen-volume  1951 
Compton’s  to  each  of  these  winners  and 
the  M  next  best  entries. 

5.  Entries  will  be  judged  by  three  nation 
ally  known  educators  on  the  basis  of 
aptness,  originality,  sincerity,  and 
simplicity  of  presentation. 

The  judges’  decision  will 
be  final.  In  case  of 
tie,  duplicate 
prizes  will  be 
awarded. 


Just  seed  for  Ihe  sflUial  sitiry  Mask  frssi 
r.  I.  CssiiHe"  A  Cesipany.  Tkes,'  M  yea  ore 
ess  of  Ike  Mss  sf  Nissssnds  sf  Machsrs  wks 
today  ore  fisdisg  Cssiptos’s  a  fossisatisg 
clossrsssi  sM,  sisiply  IsN  ws  ”HOW  I  USB 

COMrrON’S  M  THB  classroom.”  M  yew 

srs  sal  yel  ssisg  Csaiptos’s  Is  yew  classraesi, 
study  a  Hkrory  set  and  toN  us  kaw  yau  wauld 
usa  M^wltfc  yaur  grasp. 

Yau  css  wrfto  akaul  Casiptan’s  oacallance'  os 
a  ganarsrf  dassraam  aid  or  Ms  grasrt  volua  is 
toackisg  any  special  sub|acl,  aMier  slasias- 
tary  or  Mgk  sckaal.  ‘ 

Tka  entry  Mask  will  give  yau  fuH  insirucliass. 
It  costs  sotksig  to  caispstof 
Notkisg  la  kuyl  No  oMIgcUisssI 
Yau  das’!  kova  la  ka  an  awnsr  of  Casiplan’s 
Rlclurad  iscyclapadln  la  ka  aUglMa  la  win 
any  ana  af  Ika  54  sals  af  Casiptan’s  and  cask 
prixa  awards  totaling  $8,500. 


"HOW  I  USE  COMPTON’S  IN  THE  CLASSROOM" 

AU  m-$ervke  teaehen  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  tcfcoo/s 
in  the  United  States  are  eligide  ta  compete. 
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any  time  on  Febmary  2nd  we  will 
have  six  weeks  more  of  winter 
weather  .  .  .  (or  we  may  not,  if 
he  doesn’t). 

If  sickness  or  accident . . . 

strikes  yon  may  get  along  all  right 
with  a  minimum  of  financial  suffer¬ 
ing  .  .  .  (then  again,  yon  may  not — 
especially  without  income  pro¬ 
tection). 


So,  IT  PAYS  TO  BE  SURE! 

And  TPU  income  protection  is  the 
hest  way  to  he  sore.  For  jnst  a  few 
cents  a  day,  you  can  have  protection 
worth  hundreds — even  thousands — of 
dollars  in  case  of  emergency.  TPU 
protection  is  PURSE-onalized  protec¬ 
tion  because  ^it  protects  your  wealth, 
should  youyhealth  fail  you. 

Get  the  Details  About  TPU 

Protection,  (mail  the  coupon 

TODAY!  At  your  request,  we  shall  also 

tend  yon  complete  information  about 

TPU’s  new  Life  Protection  Plans). 

More  Than  $8,000,000  in  Benefits 
Paid  to  TPU  Members 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  North  PriiKO  Siroot 
loncoslor.  Pa. 

(check  one  or  both) 

. Please  send  me  information  about  TPU 

HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT  PROTEC¬ 
TION. 

. ...Please  send  me  details  about  the  new 

TPU  UFE  BENEHTS. 


NAME . . . . 

DATE  OF  BIRTH _  _ 

(Day)  (Mo.)  (Tear) 

ADDRESS . . . . 

CITY _ STATE . . 

*  Based  on  the  legend  of  Ground  Hog  Day 
Feb.  2,  originated  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


WANT  T4»  CLEAH  VP  OLD  BILLS? 

You  Can  Do  It  Through  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  .Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Essex  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union.  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  I.andsdnwne  Terrace,  Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 

Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 

Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 

Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 

Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union.  119  High  St.,  Hackeltstown 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 

West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  E’airview  Place,  Hillside 


*  All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 


NEW _ 

TftciAtextf 

WORLDS  OF  ADVENTURE  Grade  Seven 
WORLDS  OF  PEOPLE  Grade  Eight 

WORLDS  TO  EXPLORE  Grade  Nine 

Matilda  Bailey,  Swarthmore  Public  Schools 
Ullin  W.  Leavell,  Director  of  the  McGuffey 
Reading  Clinic,  University  of  Virginia 

As  members  of  a  truly  different  new  literature  series, 
these  storybooks  stimulate  student  interest,  feature  sound 
literary  content,  and  develop  a  host  of  reading  skills. 
The  selections  are  fast-moving  and  challenging  to  young 
people’s  imagination.  Every  story  and  poem  included  is 
of  recognizably .  high  literary  value.  A  detailed  plan 
is  followed  for  teaching  such  reading  skills  as  com¬ 
prehension,  speed,  vocabulary,  and  critical  evaluation. 

American  Book  Company 
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Appraisal  Confirms 
Headquarters  Value 

An  independent  appraisal  of  the 
Mary  Roebling  property  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  places  the  value  of  the 
land  and  improvements  at  $99,500. 
The  Association  paid  $100,000  for  the 
property,  to  use  as  its  own  head- 
(juarters. 

The  appraisal  was  made  by  Frank  B. 
Parker,  Jr.,  for  the  Trenton  Banking 
Company,  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
jected  mortgage. 

Mr.  Parker  placed  a  value  of  $35,500 
upon  the  land  and  $64,000  upon  the 
improvements,  including  the  beautiful 
home  pictured  on  the  cover  of  this 
magazine. 

The  property,  located  on  West  State 
Street  opposite  the  State  House  and  the 
Department  of  Education,  has  a  front¬ 
age  of  79  feet  and  a  depth  of  175  feet. 
The  frontage,  five  feet  above  the  street 
level,  is  terraced,  with  a  brick  retaining 
wall  surmounted  by  a  wrought-iron 
fence. 

The  main  building  on  the  property 
is  a  two  and  one-half  story  brick 
Colonial  dwelling  with  a  one-story  sun 
room  on  the  westerly  side  and  a  one- 
story  patio  on  the  northerly  side.  The 
building  contains  approximately  83,000 
cubic  feet  of  space.  The  cellar,  which 
contains  hot-air  and  hot-water  heating 
systems  fired  by  oil,  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  smaller  rooms. 

At  the  present  time  the  first  floor 
contains  a  vestibule,  a  center  hall,  a 
toilet  room,  and  seven  rooms  suitable 
for  offices.  The  second  floor  contains 
a  center  hall,  three  bath  rooms,  and  six 
rooms  that  can  be  used  as  offices.  The 
third  floor,  in  the  front  portion  of  the 
building,  contains  a  hall,  bath  and  four 
office  rooms. 

Behind  the  main  building  is  a  two- 
story  brick  structure,  harmonious  in 
design,  the  first  floor  of  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  as  a  garage  and  the 
second  floor  as  an  apartment. 

The  appraiser  estimated  the  rental 
value  of  the  property  to  be  $13,000 
annually,  with  expenses,  including  de¬ 
preciation,  less  than  $6,000. 


N.  J.  Group  Studies 
Teacher  Education 

Attending  the  regional  meeting  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  in  Washington  on  January 
5-6  were  William  Stover,  Raymond  S. 
Clarke,  May  Smith.  Mildred  Smith. 
Freda  Scribner,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Anderson. 
Dr.  Hill.  Dr.  Edward  Bunce,  Dr.  Robert 
Morrison,  and  Dr.  Clarence  Partch. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  emer¬ 
ging  from  the  Conference  dealt  with 


greater  teacher  participation  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  policies,  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  supervision,  frequent 
appraisals  of  teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams  by  proper  State  officials  and 
competent  educators,  “refresher” 
courses  for  returning  teachers,  vigorous 
upgrading  of  teachers  with  sub-stand¬ 
ard  certificates,  emphasis  upon  public 
relations  programs,  induction  and 
orientation  of  new  teachers,  extension 
of  reciprocity  agreements  in  certifica¬ 
tion,  and  expanded  and  improved  fa¬ 
cilities  for  teacher-education  institu¬ 
tions. 

Mr,  Clarke,  NJEA  treasurer,  was 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  group. 
Mr.  Stover,  NJEA  vice  president,  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  of  New  Jersey  think¬ 
ing  in  the  summary  session. 

The  planning  of  action  programs 
and  their  implementation  rests  with 
each  state  delegation.  Says  Mr.  Clarke. 
“WeTl  need  the  concert^  help  of  all 
New  Jersey  agencies  and  individuals  to 


make  substantial  progress  in  keepiai 
with  these  recommendations  during  Ak 
coming  year.” 

POVERTY 

THAT  IS  POVERTY 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  real  poverty 
until  you  read  the  essay  written  by  the 
little  girl  in  a  Hollywood  school.  Out 
there,  there  is  an  exclusive  school 
attended  by  the  children  of  movie  stars, 
producers  and  diree'tors.  One  day  their 
teacher  discussed  with  them  the  re- 
ligious  significance  of  charity.  She 
then  asked  her  pupils  to  WTite  a  com¬ 
position  on  the  subject.  One  little  girl 
started  her  literary  piece  as  follows; 
“Once  there  was  a  poor  little  girl.  Her 
father  was  poor,  her  mother  was  poor, 
her  governess  was  poor,  her  chauffeur 
was  poor,  her  butler  was  poor.  In  fad 
everybody  in  the  house  was  very,  verv 
poor.” 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  BLACKBOARD 


Another  March  of  Time  film  dealing 
with  education  has  been  issued,  en¬ 
titled  Schools  March  On.  It  deals  with 
consolidation,  citizen  committees,  and 
advances  in  educational  techniques. 
.  .  .  The  1951  Yearbook  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors  will  deal  with  Conservation  Edu¬ 
cation  in  American  Schools,  and  will 
be  ready  in  February.  .  .  .  The  N.  Y. 
State  Board  of  Regents  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  high  schools  speed  up 
their  programs  to  permit  four  years  to 
be  telescoped  into  three.  .  .  .  Stanford 
University’s  School  of  Education  con¬ 
ducts  a  special  School  Plant  Planning 
Department  to  assist  districts  in  selwt- 
ing  materials  and  equipment,  and  even 
sends  out  teams  of  experts  to  help  com¬ 
munities  in  getting  people  to  vote  for 
school  bond  issues. 

A  $7,500,000  bond  issue  was  de¬ 
feated  in  Arlington.  Va..  where  a 
March  of  Time  film  last  year  focused 
attention  upon  school  improvement 
efforts  of  its  citizens.  ...  In  Minne¬ 
apolis.  where  voters  for  20  years  had 
opposed  school  issues,  an  increased 
school  levy  was  approved  by  a  2-1  vote. 
.  .  .  To  soothe  parental  alarm  over 
possible  emotional  upsets  caused  bv 
school  air-raid  drills.  Great  Neck 
schools  sent  an  explanatory  letter  to 
parents,  signed  by  the  school  psycholo¬ 
gist.  ...  As  a  result  of  a  campaign  bv 
the  schools,  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  Hal¬ 
lowe'en  vandalism  was  cut  50  percent. 
.  .  .  Pittsburgh  makes  periodic  studies 
of  controversial  school  topics,  and  in¬ 
serts  the  results  in  report-card  en¬ 
velopes.  The  latest  »)ne  dealt  with  the 


homework  problem.  ...  In  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  elementary  school  youngsters, 
from  a  study  of  local  history,  will  sub¬ 
mit  a  list  of  recommended  names  for 


a  new  school  building,  from  which  the 
PTA  will  make  a  selection,  at  the 
request  of  the  local  board  of  education. 
. . .  In  six  days  AP  newsmen  filed  2230 
words  on  education,  as  contrasted  with 
71.50  on  movies.  Emphasis  upon 
“broader  aspects  of  news”  has  been 
urged.  .  .  ,  The  annual  report  of  the 
Newton,  Mass.,  schools  appears  in 
Reader's  Digest  format.  .  .  .  Football 
programs  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  contain 
building  plans,  PTA  projects,  etc.  .  . . 
“Why  Can’t  Jimmy  Read?”,  a  new  13 
min.  black  and  white  film  producer!  by 
the  Syracuse  University  Audio-Visual 
Center,  |)oints  up  persistent  reading 
problems  and  the  role  which  a  uni¬ 
versity  clinic  r-an  play  in  coofierating 
with  tear  hers  and  parents. 
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OR  XMAS  PARTIES 


WE  FIND  CUBA 


APPRECIATIVE 


OF  V.  S.  HELP 


I  LIKE  CUBA 


Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  NJEA  President,  was  the  New  Jersey 
representative  on  an  American  Delegation  which  visited  Cnba 
over  Christmas,  1950,  as  guests  of  the  Cuban  government.  The 
visit  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  visit  of  1300  young 
Cuban  teachers  to  Harvard,  out  of  which  grew  the  free  public 
school  system  of  Cuba. 


ON  December  17  a  delegation  of  American  teachers  met  in  Miami.  There  was  a 
teacher  from  each  state,  the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  various  national 
organizations.  We  were  greeted  by  representatives  of  the  Cuban  government,  who 
came  on  the  warship  Antonio  Maceo  to  accompany  us  back  to  Havana.  This  started 
a  whirl  of  social  gatherings  and  a  continuous  round  of  new  experiences.  Until  our 
return  to  Miami  on  January  3  the  gracious  and  hospitable  Cuban  officials  and  teachers 
did  everything  to  make  our  visit  unforgettable. 

No  detailed  account  is  possible  of  the  visits  to  elementary  and  secondary  school^; 
the  exhibitions  of  exquisite  handwork,  art,  and  music;  the  excursions  to  Hershy, 
Cardenas,  and  Varadero  Beach;  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  parties;  tours  of  Moro 
Castle  and  other  historical  spots;  the  speeches  and  symposiums;  and  the  many  friends 
I  made  as  New  Jersey’s  representative.  Here,  however,  are  a  few  of  the  lasting 
impressions  I  have  of  our  Cuban  friends: 

1.  The  Cuban  people  are  most  gracious  and  hospitable. 

2.  Their  pride  in  and  knowledge  of  their  historical  background  are  admirable. 
At  the  same  time  they  acknowledge  with  sincere  gratitude  the  part  plaved  in  their 
development  by  American  heroes  such  as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Alexis  E.  Frye,  and 
General  Leonard  Wood. 

3.  They  exhibit  many  evidences  of  remarkable  progress  made  during  the  last 
fifty  years  in  music,  art,  education,  and  culture. 

4.  Their  undeniable  zeal  for  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  their  strong  desire 
for  continuation  of  those  principles  are  impressive. 

5.  They  deeply  appreciate  America  and  Harvard  University  for  granting  to  1300 
Cuban  teachers  in  1900  the  opportunity  to  study  the  principles  of  free  public  education 
and  the  methods  of  establishing  free  public  schools.  (Chi  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
the  22  surviving  Cuban  teachers  who  attended  Harvard  in  1900  were  given  public 
recognition  and  honor,  along  with  other  teachers  who  have  faithfully  served  the  youth 
of  Cuba  over  many  years.) 

6.  Cuba’s  desire  to  weld  a  lasting  bond  of  friendship  between  our  two  republics 
is  evident. 

7.  The  zeal  of  Cuban  teachers  for  their  profession  and  their  unselfish 
pride  in  and  praise  for  the  work  of  their  fellows  are  heart-warming. 

I  am  very  much  indebted  to  Commissioner  Bosshart,  the  NJEA,  and  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education  for  making  it  possible  for  me  to  be  a  member  of  the  American 
Delegation. 

The  Cuban  Minister  of  Education  and  his  staff  are  most  anxious  to  continue  and 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  understanding  and  friendship  between  their  republic  and 
the  United  States.  They  would  welcome  an  exchange  of  ideas,  materials,  students,  and 
teachers.  Much  printed  material — in  Spanish — was  given  to  each  of  us;  I  shall  be 
happy  to  share  mine  with  anyone  who  is  interested. 

Cuba,  a  young  republic,  is  most  interesting,  rich  in  contrasts,  and  a  challenge  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  help  a  growing  young  nation  become  stronger. 

President. 
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HATHEmTCS 


PREPARED  BY  A  COMMITTEE 
of  Teachers  in  Jersey  City,  PubUc 
School  No.  34,  under  the  direction 
of  R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  Principal 


SCHOOL  34  in  Jersey  City  has  gone  all- 
out  in  the  use  of  bulletin  boards. 
The  school  feels  that  it  has  been  amply 
repaid  in  parent,  teacher,  and  pupil 
interest  for  the  time  and  effort  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  preparation  of  displays 
and  in  the  upkeep  of  the  boards. 

Each  classroom  in  School  34  has  a 
wooden  bulletin  board  measuring 
eighty-six  inches  long  and  twenty-two 
inches  wide.  The  bulletin  boards  are 
attached  to  the  corridor  walls  outside 
thf  classroom.  Many  of  these  boards 
were  obtained  from  the  \^'orks  Progress 
Administration  by  the  school  and  were 
jiaid  for  out  of  school  funds.  Ad¬ 
ditional  boards  have  l)een  made  as 
needed  in  the  vocational  shops  of  the 
local  schools. 

The  discussion  here  is  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  student  bulletin  boards.  All 
of  the  displays  represent  work  done  by 
the  students.  All  exhibits  are  defi¬ 
nitely  a  part  of  the  classroom  work. 

The  bulletin  boards  have  l>een  found 
by  the  teachers  to  be  invaluable  in 
many  ways: 

They  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the 
pupils  to  try  to  do  better  work  so  that 
they  may  get  their  work  displayed.  It 
has  provided  the  means  for  recognizing 
outstanding  pupil  achievement.  The 
poorest  pupil  may  sometimes  during 
the  term  make  a  contribution  to  the 
bulletin  board,  as  the  displays  call  for 
all  types  of  skills.  There  is  invariably 
one  thing  in  which  every  child  excels. 

The  bulletin  boards  provide  topics 
for  classroom  dis«-ussion.  They  are  dis¬ 
cussed  not  only  by  the  class  preparing 
the  display,  but  also  by  the  other 
classes  in  the  school.  Very  often,  a 
class  will  w  rite  a  letter  to  another  class 


H 


“ONE  LOOK  at  its  bulletin 
boards  and  I  know  what  kind  of 
school  it  is,"  says  a  prominent 
educator  who  visits  most  of  New 
Jersey’s  schools. 


tumes  of  the  people  of  that  era.  Such 
assignments  as  this  bring  a  correlation 
of  arts  and  crafts  into  the  history 
work.  When  the  shadow  boxes  are 
completed,  they  are  fastened  to  the 
bulletin  board. 

Another  class,  when  studying  China, 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  school  with 
a  colorful  and  authentic  display  of 
Oriental  costumes  and  bric-a-brac. 
Chinese  names  of  boys  and  girls  with 
their  English  equivalents  and  other 
items  of  interest  were  listed  on  oak-tag 
and  posted. 

Another  bulletin  board  stressed  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
by  having  pictures  and  articles  telling 
about  the  tl.  N.  and  its  activities  and 
accomplishments.  Still  another  carried 
a  greeting  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on 
her  birthday.  The  greeting  took  the 
form  of  articles  written  by  the  pupils 
telling  of  the  origin  and  significance  of 
the  statue. 

Science,  too,  is  on  display.  One  class 
has  illustrated  the  various  constella¬ 
tions  on  charts,  together  with  a  narra¬ 
tive  explaining  each. 

A  primary  class  displays  attractive 
autumn  posters  and  original  poems 
about  the  beauty  of  the  season. 


PIUPOSE  IS  EDUCATIONAL 


Class  newspapers  are  always  a 
popular  item  on  a  bulletin  board  for 
they  relate  what  is  going  on  in  the 
rooms,  interesting  news  items  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  students  in  the  class,  and 
original  poetry  by  the  students.  As 
this  article  is  being  prepared,  Hallow¬ 
e’en  pervades  the  air,  and  so  many 
of  the  bulletin  boards  reflect  this  atmos¬ 
phere  by  having  art  work  and  original 
stories  in  the  Hallowe’en  mood  ex¬ 
hibited.  Thanksgiving  projects  are  also 
in  preparation  in  many  classrooms. 

There  are  always  fascinating  sub¬ 
jects  for  bulletin  board  displays.  Even 
after  ten  years,  interest  in  the  exhibits 
has  not  waned.  They  are  always  novel, 
educational,  and  stimulating.  No  single 
activity  in  School  34  has  provided  a 
greater  incentive  or  challenge  to  the 
students  for  self-expression,  nor  a 
more  effective  tool  for  pupil,  parent, 
and  teacher  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  than  the  class  bulletin  boards. 


PRAISE  FROM  CAESAR 


Tony  shuffled  his  feet  under  his 
desk.  Of  all  the  boring  classes  Latin 
was  one.  Why  did  they  say  that  a 
doctor  had  to  have  Latin?  Surrepti¬ 
tiously  he  tore  a  sheet  of  paper  from 
his  notebook.  Under  his  desk  he 
modelled  an  airplane. 

Miss  Ayers  was  in  the  front  of  the 
room  helping  a  poor  student  with  a 
Latin  translation.  Eodem  die  castra 
promovit  et  milibus  passuum  sex  a 
Caesaris  castris  sub  monte  consedit. 

Tony  cautiously  glanced  at  her.  Be¬ 
fore  this  she  had  always  been  a  “thing” 
to  him.  He  had  no  appreciation  of 
her  personality.  There  had  been  no 
rapport  between  the  two.  She  was 
something  to  be  endured,  perhaps  even 
placated  if  he  was  to  get  the  high 
marks  he  needed  for  his  scholarship. 
Now  his  glance  held.  Miss  Ayers  stood 
with  her  back  to  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  window.  Around  her 
pretty  blond  hair  was  an  aureole  of 
light.  She  wore  a  new  delft  blue  dress, 
she  really  looked  pretty,  and  to  Tony’s 
eyes  she  was  suddenly  a  vision.  Slowly 
he  crushed  the  airplane  and  reddened 
ever  so  slightly. 

Vera  Carl,  who  sat  across  the  aisle 
from  Tony,  had  been  covertly  watch¬ 
ing  him.  Privately  she  adored  him. 
He  was  easily  the  handsomest  boy  in 
the  room.  He  was  big  and  strong  and 
on  the  football  team.  All  this  was  a 
very  secret  passion,  as  Tony  never 
looked  twice  at  Vera.  She  was  woe¬ 
fully  plain  wearing  disfiguring  shell 
glasses.  Now  she  hastily  wrote  a  note 
and  with  a  cautious  glance  at  the 
teacher,  put  it  on  his  desk. 

“Why  did  you  crush  it  up?  Are  you 
afraid?”  He  read  it  and  rather  scorn¬ 
fully  threw  it  back  unanswered  on  her 
desk. 

Miss  Ayers  took  in  the  situation. 


By  LAURA  M.  ROAKE 


“Vera,”  she  demanded,  “bring  me 
the  note.” 

Confused  and  feeling  very  conspicu¬ 
ous  Vera,  dragging  feet,  went  to  the 
front  of  the  room.  Miss  Ayers  glanced 
at  the  missive.  Quietly  she  reprimanded 
Vera. 

“You  need  every  minute  for  your 
work.” 

Tony  had  a  hunch  that  he  would 
be  called  on  next.  Quickly  and  stu¬ 
diously  he  applied  himself  to  the  trans¬ 
lation.  Ex  eo  die  dies  continuos  *  *  *. 
He  did  his  best  and  when  he  applied 
himself  his  best  was  good. 

As  he  anticipated  Miss  Ayers  called 
on  him.  When  he  had  finished,  she 
said: 

“Very  good  work,  Tony.  You’ll  be 
a  Latin  scholar  yet.” 

Tony’s  heart  beat  tumultuously. 
Praise!  Praise  from  Caesar! 

The  class  ended  and  Tony  lagged 
behind  to  speak  privately  with  Miss 
Ayers.  However,  as  he  approached  the 
desk  she  spoke  first  to  him.  With  a 
charming  smile  on  her  lips  she  said 
softly,  “I  saw  that  airplane.  Just  why 
did  you  crush  it?” 

Tony  blushed  and  parried.  “You 
really  saw  it?” 

Miss  Ayers  laughed.  “It  is  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  everything  and  1  do.”  She 
did  not  press  for  an  answer  to  her 
original  question. 

Tony  faltered,  “Would  you  help  me 
with  my  Latin  some  night  after 
school?” 

“Why  certainly,”  was  the  ready  aii- 
swer,  “if  you  need  it.  You  did  very 
well  this  morning.” 

With  that  Tony  left  the  desk  and 
the  room.  Strangdy  all  the  way  down 
the  hall  he  felt  as  if  he  were  riding  a 
cloud.  Life  was  good. 


i 
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Joe  Heard 
Our  Voices 


JOE  HEARD  OUR  voices  today  for  the 
first  time.  He  must  have  felt  ex¬ 
cited,  and  surely  he  must  have  been 
thrilled — thrilled  at  the  thought  of 
being  a  “real  student”  taking  part  in 
classroom  discussions  and  working  the 
problems  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
students. 

A  15-year-old  Dunellen  boy,  handi¬ 
capped  since  birth  with  cerebral  palsy, 
is  “attending”  classes  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  an 
Eixecutone  School-to-House  system  has 
been  provided.  This  unit  was  installed 
by  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  through  the  company’s  office  in 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  two-way 
private  line  loud  speaker  consisting  of 
a  school  amplifier,  home  station,  and 
classroom  unit.  The  unit  in  the  school 
provides  amplification  of  the  pupil’s 
voice  to  the  classroom  where  a  portable 
speaker-microphone  is  mounted  in  the 
front  of  the  classroom.  Since  only  two 
rooms  are  used  in  this  telephone  tutor¬ 
ing,  the  small  portable  classroom  sta¬ 
tion  is  merely  carried  from  one  room 
to  another. 

The  teacher’s  voice  can  be  heard  by 
the  student  at  home  from  any  part  of 
the  classroom.  In  order  for  our 
student  to  be  heard  back  at  the  school, 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  press  a 
listen-talk  switch  when  speaking  into 
the  speaker-microphone  on  his  desk. 

He  can  be  call^  upon  to  recite,  the 
same  as  any  other  pupil  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  may  ask  questions  or  join  in 
discussions  whenever  he  so  desires. 
Our  handicapped  student  found  the 
ttlephone  arrangement  a  little  strange 
at  first  but  has  gradually  become  more 
accustomed  to  it.  In  his  excitement  to 
respond  to  questions  asked  by  his  in¬ 
structors,  he  would  begin  talking  be¬ 
fore  pressing  the  button  on  the  speaker 
box  and,  after  finishing  his  remarks, 
he  would  still  be  holding  the  button, 
thereby  missing  part  of  the  two-way 
conversation. 

Tlie  teachers  have  had  to  make 
several  changes  in  their  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure.  Calling  upon  students  having 


Joe,  seemingly  at  ease  in  his  study  at  home.  Is 
attending  school.  On  his  desk  is  the  speaker- 
microphone  which  is  part  of  the  school-to-home 
telephone  equipment. 


By  J.  W I  LBV  R  MAY 
Dunellen  High  School 


the  same  name  as  Joe’s  gave  them  un¬ 
expected  responses.  Our  student  had 
no  way  of  informing  the  class  that  he 
was  volunteering  participation;  conse¬ 
quently,  there  were  times  when  the 
class  was  surprised  to  hear  somebody’s 
voice  break  in  unexpectedly. 

Joe  carries  four  subjects:  English  II, 
Latin  I,  Algebra  II,  and  World  History. 
His  daily  schedule  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  tiring  effect  upon  him.  Talk¬ 
ing  with  him,  our  tutoring  teachers  say 
that  he  not  only  seems  more  cheerful 
at  the  end  of  the  day  but  looks  forward 
to  the  next  day  in  the  hope  of  adding 
a  new  Dunellen  High  student  to  his 
aheady  long  list  of  friends,  many  of 
whom  he  has  never  seen.  Talking  over 
happenings  in  the  school  room  with  his 
moUier  and  the  rest  of  the  family  has 
given  new  life  to  a  boy  who  perforce 
lived  in  a  restricted  sphere  of  his  own. 

Joe’s  school  day  starts  at  8:25  when 
our  morning  exercises  of  Bible  reading 
and  allegiance  to  the  flag  take  place. 
His  first  class  is  Algebra  II  and,  since 
the  same  room  is  used  for  the  opening 
exercises,  he  “tunes  in”  and  starts  the 
day  in  the  same  way  as  do  millions  of 
school  children  all  over  the  country. 

Of  the  four  subjects  being  taken,  his 
greatest  difficulty  comes  with  algebra. 
Our  student  is  not  slow  mathematically. 
But  examples  explained  at  the  black¬ 
board  step  by  step  can  and  do  confuse 
him,  since  there  is  no  visual  correlation 
with  what  is  being  said.  Many  black¬ 


board  diagrams  and  illustrations  used 
in  aiding  a  student  in  this  work  are 
meaningless  unless  a  vivid  description 
is  given  to  him  beforehand.  In  his  one 
tutoring  lesson  each  week  at  home,  the 
algebra  instructor  gives  a  preview  of 
the  week’s  work.  In  this  way,  a  work¬ 
ing  code  is  made  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  flexible  pattern  can  be  followed 
in  the  standardized  material  given. 

Latin  is  his  best  subject.  No  greater 
thrill  is  experienced  hy  him  than  to 
give  translations.  His  interest  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  subject  are  indicative 
of  his  great  enthusiasm  and  unmistaken 
zeal. 

The  World  History  class  feels  that 
Joe  is  one  of  them.  Not  long  after  the 
project  started,  he  gave  a  seven-minute 
talk  on  a  topic  of  his  choice.  His 
direct  participation  has  created  a 
greater  interest  in  school  work  and  has 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  pupil  con¬ 
tact,  thus  bringing  about  socialization 
of  subject  matter  and  other  school 
experiences. 

It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  our  new  student  to  take  part  in 
panel  discussions,  debates,  and 
speeches  in  his  English  class. 

The  cost  of  this  particular  type  of 
instruction,  plus  home  visits  by 
Joseph’s  three  teachers,  is  not  more 
than  the  expense  of  the  usual  homo- 
teaching  program  of  bedside  instruc¬ 
tion. 
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Plainfield  Fire  Department 
f  requests  $327,450  for  1951.  We 
need  this  money  to  pay  current  ex* 
ptnse^i  and  to  replace  worn-out  fire 
equipment.” 

The  above  statement  was  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Fire  Committee  of 
the  City  of  Plainfield,  and  subsequently 
by  an  eighth-grade  arithmetic  student  in 
person  School  in  presenting  the  fire 
department  budget  to  his  classmates, 
who  were  serving  as  councilmen,  city 
department  heads,  and  taxpayers  in  the 
community. 

This  “budget  hearing”  is  part  of  the 
procedure  used  in  making  the  study  of 
property  taxation  a  meaningful  and 
valuable  experience  for  the  upper- 
dementary-grade  student. 

It  began  several  months  earlier  when, 
in  planning  the  year’s  work  to  follow 
a  course  of  study  that  includes  the 
topics  of  insurance,  investments,  and 
local,  state  and  federal  taxation,  the 
teacher  selected  the  local  newspaper, 
The  Plainfield  Courier  News,  as  the  un¬ 
official  textbook  for  the  year.  Beginning 
in  the  fall,  a  few  minutes  of  the  arith¬ 
metic  period  each  day  were  devoted  to 
short  reports  on  percentage,  discounts, 
insurance,  and  investment  advertise¬ 
ments  from  the  newspaper.  The  local 
Community  Chest  drive,  with  the 
numerical  quotas  and  percents  of  suc¬ 
cess  was  utilized  to  encourage  the 
students  to  read  the  news  section,  as 
well  as  the  comics  and  sports  pages. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  wean  them 
away  from  “Mandrake  the  Magician” 
and  “Blondie,”  but  as  each  topic  was 
taken  up  in  class,  the  value  of  reading 
the  newspaper  for  arithmetic  informa¬ 
tion  was  strongly  stressed. 

NEWSPAPER  IS  TOOL. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
the  students  were  alerted  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  city  budget  requests  in  the 
newspaper.  Appropriate  commendation 
was  given  to  those  who  were  most 
assiduous  in  spotting  news  items  of  this 
type  and  making  collections  of  them. 

Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  for  a 
unit  on  taxation.  The  teacher’s 
dilemma  of  “where  to  get  enough  in¬ 
formation  without  elaborate  library 
facilities”  was  surmounted  by  the 
rapidly  growing  collection  of  news 
it(^.  When  the  unit  was  begun  in 
late  January,  the  local  budget  was  an 
item  of  high  interest  in  the  community 
as  a  whole.  The  various  requests  and 
comments  by  city  officials  and  inter¬ 
ested  citizens  received  generous  allot¬ 
ments  of  space  in  the  newspaper  and 
in  dinner  table  conversations. 

The  class  began  its  study  by  wit- 
nessmgthe  movie,  “Property  Taxation.” 
In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the 
model  community  in  the  film  was  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  city  of  Plainfield.  Lists 
were  compiled  of  the  local  govern- 
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IN  A  TAX-CONSCIOUS  WORLD  the  Study  of  Budgets  Has  a 
Meaningful  Place  in  the  Arithmetic  Class 


VICTOR  J.  PODESTA 

Plainfield 

mental  services  available  to  everyone 
in  the  city.  Schools,  Fire,  and  Police 
Departments,  Libraries,  and  Recreation 
Commission  were  readily  mentioned  by 
the  students.  Some  mentioned  the 
Postal  Service  and  F.B.L,  but  these 
services  were  temporarily  tabled  for 
later  study  under  federal  agencies. 

A  committee  trip  to  the  City  Hall 
supplied  further  information  on  the 
public  services  provided  by  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  dollar.  Departments  of  Welfare, 
Streets,  Health,  Assessments,  Hospital, 
and  Civil  Defense  were  added  to  the 
list.  Participation  by  the  students  pre¬ 
sented  no  problem.  The  offices  of 
Mayor,  members  of  the  Conunon 
Council,  and  city  department  heads 
presented  opportunities  for  all  students 
to  take  part  in  the  research  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  material.  As  a  matter  of 
necessity,  the  Common  Council  was 
reduced  to  a  membership  of  four 
students,  representing  each  ward  in  the 
city,  and  presided  over  by  the  Mayor. 

As  soon  as  all  the  city  departments 
had  presented  their  requests,  and  they 
were  duly  reported  in  the  newspaper, 
the  student  mayor  and  councilmen 
began  their  budget  hearings.  Each  de- 
artment  head  was  required  to  submit 
is  budget  to  the  assemblage.  Items 
were  questioned  by  the  council  and  the 
group.  As  these  separate  requests  were 
tabulated,  there  was  no  need  to  remind 
anyone  of  the  cost  of  local  government 
and  the  necessity  for  paring  these 
figures  without  seriously  curtailing  the 
services  provided  by  each  department. 

Daily  reports  from  the  newspaper 
kept  interest  at  a  high  pitch  and  pro¬ 
vided  up-to-the-minute  facts  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  comment.  In  many  cases, 
the  student  guardians  of  public  funds 
used  logic  and  argument  that  closely 
paralleled  the  discourses  of  their  adult 
counterparts,  sometimes  before  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  actual  budget  meetings 
were  made  available  through  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Eventually,  the  question  of  how  much 
each  taxpayer  would  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  operation  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment  was  raised  by  the  group.  The 


teacher  used  this  opportunity  to  explain 
the  arithmetic  computation  involved  in 
determining  the  tax  rate.  Using  this 
method  and  the  tentative  budget  figures, 
a  temporary  rate  was  obtained.  Since 
this  was  very  high  and  it  was  apparent 
to  all  that  the  total  assessments  could 
not  be  changed,  further  cuts  were  made 
in  the  department  budgets. 

As  each  item  was  reduced,  the  tenta¬ 
tive  rate  was  computed.  This  meaning¬ 
ful  procedure  provided  plenty  of  drUl 
without  drudgery.  As  the  time  for 
budget  adoption  drew  nearer,  the 
student  councilmen  kept  revising  their 
figures  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
developments  reported  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

On  the  day  before  the  final  budget 
session  in  the  City  Hall,  the  students 
adopted  their  tax  rate  for  the  city. 
This  figure  differed  from  the  actual 
rate  by  less  than  two  cents. 

Summarizing  the  unit,  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  property  taxation  led  to  the 
computation  of  taxes  on  individual 
homes,  using  the  new  tax  rate.  County, 
state,  and  national  taxation  studies  were 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  local  study. 

With  this  type  of  unit,  utilizing  the 
local  newspaper  and  the  appropriate 
time  element,  the  study  of  municipal 
taxation  can  be  presented  as  the  vital, 
meaningful  subject  that  it  is  in  the  tax¬ 
conscious  world  of  today. 


**Thl»  explains  how  junior  learned  the 
multiplication  tables  in  three  weeks!” 
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By  HAROLD  BEISJAMIJS 

Chairman,  National  Commission 
for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
through  Education,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association 


\  C  f  ii 


Your  Executive  Committee  Asks  You  to  Read  This  Story 


IN  WARFARE  the  main  job  of  a  recon¬ 
naissance  troop  is  to  get  information 
of  the  enemy,  to  tell  who  he  is,  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  he  is,  to  learn  as  much 
about  his  weapons  and  his  tactics  as 
possible,  to  find  where  he  is  weak  and 
where  he  is  strong,  and  to  pass  that 
information  quickly  and  accurately  to 
the  fighting  outfit  the  troop  represents 
— the  combat  team — which  in  turn 
passes  it  on  to  the  division,  the  corps, 
and  the  army. 

Your  Defense  Commission  is  a  kind 
of  educational  reconnaissance  troop, 
and  it  has  a  combat-intelligence  report 
to  give  you. 

It  is  the  estimate  of  the  Commission 
that  a  general  attack  on  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  now  being 
organized.  The  enemy  is  trying  our 
line  with  a  number  of  local,  probing 
raids,  attempting  to  find  out  where  we 
are  weak  or  strong,  testing  his  methods 
of  attack,  recruiting  and  training  his 
forces,  building  up  his  stock  piles,  fill¬ 
ing  his  war  chest,  and  organizing  his 
propaganda  units. 

He  has  already  initiated  skirmishes 
in  various  places  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  has  elected  a  school-board 
member  here  pledged  to  return  public 
education  to  a  Spartan  regime  of  con¬ 
finement  to  the  3-R’s  and  low  taxes.  He 
has  whipped  up  pseudo-popular  revolts 
there  against  teachers,  administrators, 
and  school  programs  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  indoctrinating  the 
children  in  communism,  socialism,  or 
in  anti-democratic  practices,  and  that 
they  are  helping  to  increase  taxes.  He 


has  defeated  a  school  financing  project 
over  yonder  because  it  is  designed  to 
make  children  Godless  and  raise  taxes. 
He  is  prepared  to  whip  up  indignation 
at  a  moment’s  notice  on  all  sorts  of 
topics  from  the  deleterious  effects  of 
John  Dewey’s  philosophy  on  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  juvenile  delinquency  to  the 
relationship  between  construction  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  fifth  grade  and  a  lack  of 
respect  for  the  National  Colors — but 
these  indignations  are  largely  synthetic 
and  relatively  feeble,  requiring  careful 
and  intensive  force-feeding  to  sustain 
life — compared  with  the  white-hot  in¬ 
dignation  about  school  taxes. 

MANY  WEAPONS  ARE  USED 

Under  the  steam  of  that  indignation 
about  spending  money  for  a  modern 
school  program,  garnished  with  a 
variety  of  petty,  little,  cultivated  in¬ 
dignations  about  William  H.  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  sinister  influence  and  the 
spread  of  atheism  nurtured  by  fads  and 
frills,  the  enemy  has  lately  gone  into 
some  full-scale  battles,  as  in  Denver, 
Minneapolis.  Upper  Arlington.  Ohio, 
and  a  number  of  other  communities, 
large  and  small.  In  at  least  one  part 
of  the  country,  the  Los  Angeles-Pasa- 
dena-Glendale  area  in  California, .  he 
has  apparently  started  an  all-out  cam¬ 
paign  which  he  is  supporting  with 
every  weapon  in  his  arsenal. 

Who  is  this  enemy? 

He  comes  under  many  disguises.  He 
has  a  lot  of  aliases,  carefully  designed 
to  make  a  layman  confuse  them  with 
such  names  as  National  Education 


Association  and  American  Council  on 
Education.  Sometimes  he  dresses  in 
the  fancy  uniforms  of  that  super- 
patriotism  of  which  truly  patriotic 
groups  have  long  since  learned  to 
beware.  I  am  thinking  of  the  American 
Legion’s  great  service  to  our  country 
in  the  Department  of  Illinois’  report, 
“Subversive  Activities  of  Hate  Groups." 
Sometimes  this  enemy  drapes  hirnsdf 
in  the  mantle  of  religious  orthodoxy, 
breathing  pious  expressions  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  sin  along  with  his  lies  about 
public  education. 

There  is  something  behind  that  par¬ 
ticular  principle.  It  was  well  expressed 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
by  an  official  lobbyist  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  an 
executive  vice  president  of  that  organ¬ 
ization,  Herbert  V.  Nelson. 

“1  do  not  believe  in  democracy,” 
Mr.  Nelson  wrote  in  a  letter  read  at  a 
Congressional  hearing  on  April  19, 
1950,  and  quoted  by  the  United  Press 
on  that  date.  “1  think  it  stinks.  I 
believe  in  a  republic  operated  by  the 
elected  representatives  who  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  the  job,  as  the  board  of 
directors  should.”  In  a  further  state¬ 
ment,  he  added  that  only  “direct  tax¬ 
payers”  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 
Women,  he  said,  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  at  all.  “Ever  since  they 
started,  our  public  affairs  have  been 
in  a  worse  mess  than  ever,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  to  be  complimented  on 
speaking  his  views  forthrightly.  A 
number  of  the  people  who  agree  widi 
him  lack  the  guts  to  speak  their  minds- 
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XH£  ‘‘ENEMIES”  OF  EDUCATION  are  busy  in  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  author  has  been  on  the  firing 
line  in  all  the  critical  battles  affecting  education,  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  he  shows  their  aims  and  guises. 


They  talk  instead  about  how  “progres¬ 
sive  education”  is  ruining  the  country. 
And  so  1  admire  Mr.  Nelson  and  to 
show  my  affection  for  him  I  will  give 
him  and  those  in  his  camp  some  valua¬ 
ble  information. 


DEMOCRACY  ON  OCR  SIDE 


The  teachers  of  the  United  States  are 
in  a  different  camp.  They  believe  in 
democracy.  They  propose  to  teach 
democracy,  to  help  with  all  their  might 
to  make  democracy  work,  and  when 
necessary — as  they  have  done  in  the 
past — to  draw  and  fight  for  democracy. 
Our  fellow  Americans  in  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force  are  in  the  same  camp  and  are 
pigged  to  the  same  missions. 

I  love  Mr.  Nelson  and  people  like 
him,  and  I  say  to  them  earnestly. 
“Please  don’t  get  in  the  way  of  this 
combat  team.” 

The  enemy  in  this  campaign  against 
the  public  schools  is  also  sometimes 
one,  not  so  admirable  as  Mr.  Nelson, 
who  is  often  more  dangerous  because 
he  is  a  cool  and  calculating  military 
adventurer.  He  fishes  in  troubled 
waters  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
making  a  living.  He  sells  his  services 
and  his  convictions  where  they  will  do 
him  the  most  good. 

In  the  recent  Pasadena  case,  for 
example,  anti-tax  groups,  heated  “patri¬ 
ots”,  and  opponents  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  “red”  pragmatism  rallied 
behind  a  general,  or  chief-of-staff. 
named  Allen  A.  Zoll.  Mr.  Zoll’s  prep¬ 
aration  for  this  high  post  has  been 
impressive.  It  has  been  documented  in 
Pasadena  Star-Netvs  for  June  20,  19.50. 
by  M.  M.  Morrison.  Zoll’s  service  in¬ 
cluded  recruit  training  with  such  out¬ 
fits  as  the  Christian  Front  of  anti- 
Jewish  memory  and  that  fellowship  of 
fascists  and  subversives  (I  speak  by 
the  Attorney-General’s  book  here). 


called  American  Patriots,  (New  York 
^'orld-Telegram,  August  25,  1948) . 
Zoll  also  had  the  advantages  of  early 
action  under  such  captains  as  Gerald 
L.  K.  Smith,  Jew-baiter;  Elizabeth 
Dilling,  indicted  three  times  for  sedi¬ 
tion,  and  the  ineffable  Coughlin  of 
Little  Flower  fame.  Then  he  branched 
out  as  a  small-unit  commander,  lead¬ 
ing  a  fight  against  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  lest  the 
Supreme  Court  be  polluted  by  un- 
Christian  opinions.  {Measure  of  Free¬ 
dom,  Arnold  Forster,  Doubleday,  New 
York.  1950).  His  greatest  success  to 
date,  however,  is  his  attack  on  the 
major  Protestant  denominations  of  the 
United  States  in  his  pamphlet,  “How- 
Red  is  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches?” 


As  might  be  expected,  of  course,  Mr. 
Zoll  ran  into  a  few  difficulties  in  all 
these  adventures.  He  was  indicted  in 
1939  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to 
extort  $7,500  from  a  radio  station  for 
calling  off  a  Christian  Front  picket  line, 
but  he  was  not  convicted,  so  that  was 
not  too  bad.  He  was  kept  out  of  the 
Military  Training  Camps  Associated  by 
Army  Military  Intelligence,  perhaps 
jealous  of  him.  (New  York  World- 
Telegram,  August  2,5,  1948). 

And  then  he  turned  to  his  present 
campaign.  The  schools  do  not  teach 
the  fundamentals.  The  schools  usurp 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Christian  home. 
The  schools  indoctrinate  children  in 
un-American  ways  of  life.  Evidence  is 
not  bothered  with.  The  Hitler  technique 
of  repetition  is  relied  upon.  Studies  of 
the  achievement  of  children,  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  results  of  a  modem  school 
program — these  are  nothing  to  worry 
about.  The  plan  to  follow  is  to  quote 
the  Constitution,  Christian  Principles, 
and  sav  the  schools  are  terrible.  It  is 


not  even  necessary  to  say  that  they  cost 
money.  The  chief-of-staffs  followers 
never  forget  that.  In  Pasadena,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  they  said  they  were  shocked 
to  learn  of  Mr.  Zoll’s  past  connections 
but  that  his  pamphlet  on  “Progressive 
Education  Increases  Delinquency”  was 
good  stuff,  and  then  they  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  a  badly  needed  in¬ 
crease  in  the  levy  for  elementary 
education. 

To  the  Zolls  and  their  National 
Councils  for  American  Education,  to 
the  tax-haters  and  the  school  develop¬ 
ment  councils  and  school  protective 
leagues  they  have  set  up  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country,  we  need  to  pay 
close  attention.  We  need  to  get  more 
information  about  them  and  their 
tactics,  and  we  need  to  pass  that  infor¬ 
mation  back  to  our  great  combat  team. 
That  team  is  our  professional  group 
only  in  part.  Its  heavy  weapons,  its 
armored  columns  are  manned  by  our 
people,  by  the  great  civic  associations, 
by  the  veterans’  groups,  by  the  women’s 
organizations,  by  the  trade  assemblies, 
by  the  congresses  of  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  by  all  the  other  powerful  be¬ 
havior-changing  and  opinion-directing 
agencies  of  this  democracy. 


ENEMIES  ARE  STRONG 


What  we  too  often  call  school  public 
relations  but  probably  should  more 
often  regard  as  a  hard  core  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  duties^ — the  learning  with  and 
for  our  people — must  be  carried  to  a 
new'  level  in  the  American  public 
schools.  We  must  learn,  better  than 
we  now  commonly  know  and  practice, 
the  science  and  art  of  speaking  to  our 
people  on  their  greatest  job  and  of 
hearing  our  people  speak  to  us  on  the 
same  topic. 

The  enemy  in  this  campaign  that 
seems  to  be  impending  is  stronger  than 
he  looks.  If  we  get  our  combat  team 
together,  however,  get  the  information 
it  needs  for  its  decisions  swiftly  and 
accurately  before  it,  even  a  stronger 
enemy  than  this  one  would  make  hardly 
more  than  a  ripple  in  the  smoothness 
of  our  advance. 


Today’s  problems  offer  our  enemies  many  opportunities  to  achieve  their  devious  purposes. 
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There  Are  Scores  of  Fine  Activities  Being  Conducted  in 
Education  in  New  Jersey  Each  Month,  Most  of  Which  Never 
Receive  the  Recognition  and  Detailed  Description  They 
Deserve  Because  of  Space  Limitations  in  This  Magazine. 
Therefore  the  REVIEW  Selected  Nine  Deemed  Especially 


Worthy  of  Commendation,  and  Awards. 


^e6nu€in€f  OncAlcU  t&  .  ,  . 


IEast  Orange:  Its  pace-making 
school  system  now  is  proposing 
the  top  teacher-salary  guide  in 
New  Jersey.  The  Board  of  Education, 
with  the  recommendation  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Henry  £.  Kentopp,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  guide  which  calls  for  a 
minimum  of  $2425  and  a  maximum  of 
$4S75  for  non-degree  teachers;  a 
minimum  of  $2625  and  a  maximum  of 
$5275  for  teachers  with  bachelor  de¬ 
grees;  a  minimum  of  $2725  and  a 
maximum  of  $5675  for  teachers  with 
five  years  of  training;  and  a  minimum 
of  $2825  and  a  maximum  of  $6075  for 
teachers  with  six  years  of  training. 

Although  the  Board  of  Education 
has  accepted  the  proposed  guide,  the 
guide  must  await  the  provision  of  funds 
by  the  City  Council.  The  guide  in¬ 
cludes  eight  increments  of  $200,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  increments  being 
$150. 

A  shower  of  orchids  to  the  East 
Orange  Board  of  Education  for  taking 
a  major  step  toward  the  highest  quality 
of  education  for  its  children. 


applause.  More  than  600  students  and 
teachers  attended. 

So  successful  was  the  series  of  five 
meditations,  held  just  prior  to  the 
Christmas  vacation,  that  another  series 
will  be  offered  next  year.  The  pro¬ 
grams  were  played  by  student  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Organ  Class  on  the  Concert 
Model  Hammond  Organ  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  student  funds. 

This  is  another  way  to  encourage 
the  development  of  spiritual  values;  an 
orchid  is  due  Long  Bfanch  for  its 
ingenuity. 


2  The  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College:  First  to  obtain  the 
orchid  for  two  months  in  suc¬ 
cession  is  the  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College,  which  has  just  released  a 
documentary  film  entitled  Assignment 
for  Tomorrow. 

A  joint  project  of  students  and 
faculty,  the  film  takes  its  audience  on  a 
dramatic  visit  to  a  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  college.  Woeful  inadequacies  of 
facilities  are  revealed.  Viewers  see  a 
graphic  presentation  of  how  a  wealthy 
industrial  state  has  let  lack  of  support 
rob  future  teachers  of  adequate 
training. 

In  sound,  about  17  minutes  long,  the 
film  can  be  obtained  for  showing,  with¬ 
out  charge,  by  communicating  with  the 
New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau,  State 
Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J. 


4  Bloomfield  Public  Schools: 
For  its  outstanding  work  with 
citizens’  committees,  the  Bloom¬ 
field  public  school  staff  deserves  a 
bright-hued  orchid.  A  total  of  334  lay 
members  work  with  faculty  members 
on  29  committees,  covering  such  areas 
as  curriculum,  kindergarten  booklet, 
junior  high  school  articulation,  guid¬ 
ance  policies,  auto  driver  education, 
school  defense,  report  card  revision, 
evaluation,  home  and  family  living, 
lunch  programs,  and  library.  The 
committees  operate  out  of  eleven 
schools,  with  a  few  serving  the  whole 
system  through  their  relationship  with 
administrative  officers.  Henry  T.  Holl¬ 
ingsworth  is  superintendent. 


5N.  j.  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence:  Its  study  of  “Citi¬ 
zens’  Committee  Activities”,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Ralph  P.  Gallagher  of  Bound 
Brook,  gives  a  status  picture  of  citizen 
participation  in  committees  in  New 
Jersey  school  districts.  It  reports  that 
60  percent  of  all  districts  have  some 
degree  of  participation,  with  partici¬ 
pants  totaling  10,000.  Thirty-six  tan¬ 
gible  results  are  reported. 


A  Long  Branch  High  School: 

^  Voluntary  morning  organ  medi- 

W  tations  were  presented  in  the 

Long  Branch  High  School  auditorium 

for  early  arrivals  between  eight  and 
eight-thirty  o’clock  each  morning. 
There  were  no  announcements  and  no 


7  Union  County:  The  Education. 
Industry  Seminars  involvint 
faculty  members  of  14  hig^ 
schools  in  Union  County  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  industry  have  played  a 
role  in  creating  mutual  understanding. 
Basic  topics  discussed  have  been  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  union-management 
relations,  wage  and  salary  policies,  in¬ 
dustry  training  programs,  industrial 
operations,  and  welfare  activities. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Johnson,  Union  County 
superintendent,  has  been  a  guiding 
spirit  in  the  project. 


S  Registered  Teachers:  The 
counties  which,  motivated  by 
their  teacher  associations,  have 
successfully  gained  assurance  that  all 
their  teachers  are  registered  voters, 
prepared  to  cast  their  ballots  for  pri¬ 
mary  elections,  deserve  an  orchid  for 
their  active  citizenship.  To  vote  on 
primary  day,  which  is  Tuesday,  April 
17,  all  teachers  must  be  registered  on 
or  before  Thursday,  March  8. 

We’ll  give  other  orchids  to  those 
counties  which,  before  March  8,  gently 
remind  their  colleagues  of  the  last 
registration  date. 


6  The  New  Jersey  Internation¬ 
al  Relations  Forum :  Its 
Twenty-First  Semi-Annual  Con¬ 
ference,  attended  by  representatives  of 
approximately  40  high  schools,  was 
held  on  January  20  at  Jonathan  Dayton 
Regional  High  School  in  Springfield. 
Nineteen  small-group  meetings,  with 
pupil  moderators  and  participants,  dis¬ 
cussed  topics  built  around  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States,  Religion, 
Culture,  and  Education;  Europe,  and 
the  East. 


8  Morristown  Public  Schools; 
Its  minimum  salaries  of  $2500, 
$2700,  and  $2900,  for  four,  five, 
and  six  years  of  training,  coupled  with 
maxima  of  $4758,  $5100,  and  $5450, 
were  outstanding  accomplishments  two 
years  ago.  Now  an  adjustment  plan 
has  been  added,  whereby,  beginning 
next  year,  teachers  will  receive  incre¬ 
ments  of  $250,  $300,  $350,  and  $400 
for  successive  years  until  everyone  has 
reached  his  proper  position  on  the 
scale. 

Its  very  liberal  sick-leave  policy  per¬ 
mits  accumulation  up  to  60  days,  with 
provisions  for  extended  sick  leaves  ac¬ 
cording  to  length  of  service.  For 
example,  teachers  with  three  to  five 
years  of  service  may  obtain  an  ad¬ 
ditional  leave  with  half-pay  for 
eight  weeks.  For  teachers  with  more 
than  25  years  of  employment,  full  pay 
for  an  additional  28  weeks  can  be 
obtained. 

Morristown  deserves  a  great  big 
orchid  for  its  intelligent  interest  in 
teacher  welfare.  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bogle 
is  superintendent. 
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The  Army  Rejected  Johnny: 

Were  the  Schools  at  Fault? 


By  WILSON  G.  GUTHRIE,  M.D. 

Director  of  Health,  Safety,  and  Physical  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education 


IN  New  Jersey  approximately  one- 
third  of  those  men  selected  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  subsequent  induction 
into  the  armed  forces  in  1950  have 
been  rejected  for  physical  or  mental 
disabilities.  As  a  result,  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  programs  in  our  public  schools 
has  been  increasing  in  volume  and 
intensity.  The  critics  indicate  that  they 
believe  the  public  schools  have  failed 
in  their  health  and  physical  education 
programs.  Are  their  opinions  justified 
by  facts?  Are  the  schools  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  rejections? 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  causes 
for  rejections  both  in  number  and  type 
are  printed  below.  A  study  and 
analysis  of  these  figures  may  give  a 
basis  for  the  proper  allocation  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

ONE  OF  THREE  WAS  REJECTED 

In  August.  19.50,  4802  selectees  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  24  and  25  years  were 
examined  for  induction  into  the  armed 
services.  213.5  were  rejected  because 
of  physical  or  mental  disability.  In 
September  .5306  men  of  23  years  of  age 
were  examined  and  1349  rejected.  In 
October  5048  men  22  years  of  age 
were  examined  and  1229  were  rejected. 
The  decrease  in  the  rejection  rates  in 
September  and  October  was  due  mainly 
to  a  lowering  of  the  dental  require¬ 
ments.  The  total  number  of  selectees 
examined  for  August.  September,  and 
October  was  15,156.  Of  this  number 
43%  were  rejected. 

Rejection  for 

Eye  defects  numbered .  491 

Ear  defects  numbered .  290 

Dental  defects  numbered. .. .  626 

Foot  defects  numbered .  164 

Heart  defects  numbered .  . : . .  626 
Mental  and  educational 

defects .  6.36 

Mis<-elIaneous  . 1 780 


The  items  under  miscellaneous  are 
numerous  and  include  tuberculosis, 
venereal  disease,  skin  disease,  musculo¬ 
skeletal  defects  (deformities,  atrophies, 
etc.),  hernia,  varicose  veins,  and  nu¬ 
tritional  status  (overweight  and  under¬ 
weight).  In  a  substantial  number  of 
cases  more  than  one  disability  or  de¬ 
ficiency  was  present  in  each  rejectee. 
This  would  cause  the  total  number  of 
defects  to  exceed  the  total  number  of 
rejectees.  Let  us  consider  separately 
each  major  cause  for  rejection  in  re¬ 
lation  to  where  the  responsibility  lies. 


MANY  ARE  STRUCTURAL.  DEFECTS 


Eye  defects  are  principally  structural. 
The  individual  is  born  with  these  de¬ 
fects.  They  are  mainly  hyper  metropia 
(far-sightedness),  myopia  (near-sight¬ 
edness),  and  color  blindness.  Of  course, 
various  diseases  and  accidents  may  also 
cause  eye  pathology. 

Ear  defects  are  also  largely  struc¬ 
tural.  Some  are  inherited.  Many  are 
the  result  of  childhood  diseases  which 
commonly  occur  in  children  of  pre¬ 
school  age. 

Dental  defects  are  usually  detected 
and  repaired  through  the  action  of  the 
parents.  School  dental  programs  are 
maintained  primarily  for  the  small 
group  of  children  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  dental  care. 

Rejections  for  foot  defects  are  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  area  of  flat  feet  or  fallen 
arches.  This  condition  is  generally 
present  at  birth.  Some  cases  are  racial 
and  occupational. 

Rejections  for  heart  conditions  in 
y'oung  manhood  are  most  commonly 
due  to  rheumatic  heart  disease.  A 
small  number  are  due  to  congenital 
heart  disease.  Rheumatic  fever  is  still 
an  unsolved  medical  problem.  The  care 
and  treatment  of  active  rheumatic  heart 
disease  is  a  hospital  problem.  The 
congenital  defects  are  unalterable  ex¬ 


cept  by  specific  surgery.  School 
children  with  heart  injury  due  to  rheu¬ 
matic  fever  are  adjusted  to  a  regimen 
that  suits  their  needs. 

The  psycho-neurotic  and  psycho¬ 
pathic  rejectees  fall  into  a  group  that 
are  problems  in  all  sectors  of  society. 
The  school  has  a  resf>onsibility  in  de¬ 
tection,  correction,  and  placement.  Most 
of  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey 
are  not  staffed  for  handling  these 
affected  pupils.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  under  present  conditions  is  a 
program  of  detection  and  placement. 
The  specialized  diagnostic  procedures, 
guidance,  and  treatment  are  best  ob¬ 
tained  outside  the  schools. 

The  educationally  deficient  are  re¬ 
latively  few.  It  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  a  pupil  to  graduate  from 
high  school  and  not  be  able  to  pass  the 
educational  tests  for  induction  into  the 
armed  services. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  620 
school  physicians,  all  of  whom  are  part- 
time  employees.  These  school  physi¬ 
cians’  services  are  required  by  law. 
There  are  775  school  nurses.  385  of 
these  are  full-time  employees.  The 
school  physicians  do  not  attempt  to 
treat  any  pupils  except  for  emergencies. 

In  every  school  there  is  a  program  of 
health  instruction  and  of  nutrition.  In 
both  of  these  areas  there  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  health  information  and  for 
practical  application  of  this  knowledge. 

WAR  AIMS  ARE  DIFFERENT 

Toward  the  school  program  of 
physical  education  the  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  may  most  justly  be  directed.  But 
judgment  must  be  made  with  the  real¬ 
ization  that  two  widely  different  phys¬ 
ical  education  programs  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  public  schools.  One  is 
the  normal  peacetime  plan  consisting  of 
physical  conditioning,  pleasurable  ac¬ 
tivities,  acquisition  of  skills,  adult 
hobbies,  and  leisure  time  avocations. 
And  there  is  emphasis  on  developing 
character  and  acquiring  attributes  that 
will  produce  a  contented  and  useful 
citizen. 

A  war  program  of  physical  education 
intended  for  the  transference  of  high 
school  pupils  from  school  to  military 
life  demands  the  addition  of  strong  and 
vigorous  activities.  It  also  requires 
the  exclusion  of  activities  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  values  are  for  peacetime  citizen¬ 
ship. 

If  we  recognize  that  the  school’s 
physical  education  program  must  be 
changed  at  this  time,  let  us  all  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  the  necessary  changes. 

The  natural  inference  to  be  derived 
from  a  study  of  rejections  in  New 
Jersey  is  that  the  schools  share  a  joint 
responsibility  in  the  health  of  all  pupils. 
The  parents  and  other  community 
groups  and  individuals  are  co-workers 
with  the  public  schools. 
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Twenty  Prints  Owned  by  Association 
Are  Distributed  Free  to  Local  Groups 

An  audience  totaling  12,654  i  of  five  films:  Pop  Rings  tki 
persons  viewed  five  NJEA  |  Bell,  Make  Way  for  Ton^ 
films  distributed  by  the  State  j  Feeling  of  Rejection,  Uf| 
Museum  between  September  '  with  Junior,  and  The  Sixth 
1  and  December  30.  j  Chair.  The  most  popular  fil^ 

Under  an  arrangement  with  was  Make  Way  for  Yootk' 
the  State  Museum,  films  pur-  '  with  3690  viewers,  followil 
chased  by  the  NJEA,  and  <  closely  by  Life  with  Juniw, 
promoted  by  NJEA  publica-  !  which  attracted  an  audienei 
tions  and  conunittees,  are  dis*  i  of  3542,  and  by  Feeling  of  1^ 
tributed  to  organizations  de-  jection,  whose  audience  num* 

bered  3085. 

Altogether,  in  the  four- 
months’  period,  310  groups 
used  the  pictures  in  their 
meetings. 

Any  group  may  obtain  the 
films,  free,  through  the  State 
Museum. 


from 


Legislators  in  Union 
County  Are  Honored 


Coulter  Appointed 

With  Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Coul¬ 
ter  as  chairman,  a  Centen¬ 
nial  Committee  comprising 
Freda  Scribner,  W.  Ross 
Andre,  Helen  Hedley,  and 
Rhoda  Lippincott,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Florence 
H.  Price,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  function  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  to  draw  up 
plans  for  the  celebration  of 
the  NJEA’s  first  century  of 
existence,  to  be  observed  in 
1953. 


Union  County  held  its  an¬ 
nual  legislative  dinner  in 
Eiizabeth  on  December  12. 
The  County  Conference  had 
a  100  percent  turnout  of 
Union  County  legislators,  each 
of  whom  discussed  briefly  his 
legislative  record  in  Trenton 
in  1950. 

The  dinner  was  a  model  of 
how  to  run  such  an  affair. 
Each  district  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  heads  of  the  local 
association  and  by  the  school 
administrator.  The  legisla¬ 
tors  had  opportunity  to  see 
that  the  NJEA  legislative  rep¬ 
resentatives  do  represent  the 
teachers  of  Union  County.  A 
brief  program  by  Summit 
High  School  musicians  re¬ 
minded  the  whole  group  that 
school  legislation  is  primarily 
for  children. 

Holmes  A.  Cliver  of  Sum¬ 
mit,  president  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  presided,  and  Helen 
Cavanaugh  of  Roselle  was 
chairman  of  the  committee 
which  planned  the  affair. 
Ralph  Kehs  of  Scotch  Plains 
introduced  Senator  Kenneth 


Hand,  and  Assemblymen 
Florence  Dwyer,  Donald  Mac- 
key,  Fred  Shepard,  and  Clif¬ 
ford  Thomas.  Former  Senator 
Herbert  J.  Pascoe  was  also 
a  guest. 


Dr.  John  M.  Hickey, 
formerly  field  representative 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  in  1945-46,  is  now 
superintendent  of  schools  in 
Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

An  outstanding  brochure, 
showing  why  and  how  music 
is  taught  in  Erie  schools,  with 
a  foreword  by  Dr.  Hickey, 
has  recently  received  wide¬ 
spread  circulation. 


Teachers  Take  Part 
In  AASA  Convention 


The  New  Jersey  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  participate  in  the 
program  of  the  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers 
held  as  part  of  the  Convention 
of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  in 
Atlantic  City  from  February 
17  to  22. 

On  Sunday,  February  18, 
the  New  Jersey  association 
will  ser\  e  as  co-hostess  in  an 
Open  House  in  the  Ritz-Carl- 
ton  Hotel  at  6:00  o’clock.  On 
Monday  the  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  association  will 
breakfast  with  other  state 
presidents  of  Administrator 
and  Classroom  Teachers 
groups.  For  the  Tuesday 
luncheon  the  New  Jersey 
Classroom  Teachers  will  have 
charge  of  the  musical  pro¬ 
gram  and  decorations. 


College  Is  Located  in  Camden 


Association  Gives 
State  Scholarship 

The  New  Jersey  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  plans  to  give  a  scholar¬ 
ship  award  of  $200  to  a  high 
school  graduate  who  expects 
to  become  an  elementary 
teacher. 

The  applicant  may  be  either 
male  or  female  and  must  plan 
to  enter  one  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  of 
Jersey  City,  is  chairman,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  following  com¬ 
mittee:  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith, 
Edna  Wood,  Edith  Poole, 
Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers,  Freda 
Scribner,  Marjorie  Colver, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Stella,  Mrs. 
Elsie  Filak,  and  Mrs.  Geneva 
R.  Lonsdale. 

Application  blanks  may  be 
secured  from  Miss  Marjorie 
Colver,  11  Bennett  Street, 
Phillipsburg,  and  must  be  re¬ 
turned  before  March  15. 


West  Essex  Asks 
Change  in  Concert 

The  West  Essex  Education 
Association,  through  its  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council,  has  sent  to 
the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  a  request  that  the 
time  of  the  concert,  an  annual 
feature  of  the  Convention  in 
Atlantic  City,  be  changed 
from  Sunday  afternoon  to 
Saturday  evening. 

“This  will  make  it  possible,’’ 
says  the  resolution,  “for  those 
people  who  stay  only  through 
Saturday  to  hear  the  concert.” 

The  Convention  Committee 
has  taken  this  suggestion, 
with  many  others,  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  planning  for  the 
next  Convention. 


Where  is  The  College  of  South  Jersey,  now  a  part  of 
the  State  University  of  Rutgers?  As  one  North  Jersey  reader 
pointed  out,  the  article  in  the  December  issue  by  Charles 
L.  Maurer  told  everything  about  the  college  except  its 
location. 

The  building  pictured  above  is  the  Law  School,  located, 
as  is  the  rest  of  the  college,  in  the  city  of  Camden. 


Somerset  Starts  County  Film  Library  j 

With  17  school  districts  as  cooperating  members,  the  I 
Somerset  County  Audio-Visual  Aids  Commission  has  set  up 
a  county  center  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  audio-  : 
visual  teaching  aids.  The  organization  meeting  took  place 
in  late  November,  in  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  ' 
Sampson  Smith  in  Somerville.  | 

Pictured  in  the  front  row  are  Mrs.  Emily  Slade,  Franklin  j 
Twp.  Board  of  Education;  W.  French  Githens,  Bernardsville 
Borough  Board  and  Commission  chairman;  and  Frederick 
Lehman,  Bernard  Twp.  teacher. 

In  the  rear  row  are  Gardiner  Gregory,  North  Plainfield  | 
audio-visual  director;  William  King,  State  Coordinator  of  1 
Audio-Visual  Education;  Dorothy  Van  Gerder,  County  Li¬ 
brarian;  Mr.  Smith,  County  Superintendent;  Joseph  Bat-  | 
taglia,  Peapack-GIadstone  supervising  principal;  and  Mrs.  j 
Helen  Leonard,  Warren  Township  Board.  j 


Directory  for  Handicapped  Is  Printed 


A  Director}'  of  Special  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Handicapped  of 
New  Jersey,  a  32-page  book¬ 
let  containing  sources  of  help 
for  schools  in  meeting  prob¬ 
lems  of  specialized  kinds,  has 
been  published  by  the  New 
Jersey  Conference  on  the 
Handicapped. 

The  Directory  was  prepared 
because  of  the  growing  need 
for  a  ready  reference  direc¬ 
tory  of  hospitals,  clinics, 
schools,  homes,  and  interest¬ 
ed  organizations  devoted  to 
handicapped  children  and 
adults. 

Individual  chapters  in  the 
booklet  deal  with  the  Blind 


;  and  Partially  Seeing,  Epilepsy, 

'  Cerebral  Palsy,  the  Deaf  and 
Hard  of  Hearing,  Mentally 
Retarded  Children,  Ortho¬ 
pedic,  Personality  Problems, 
Plastic  and  Congenital  Cases, 
Poliomyelitis,  Rheumatic 
Fever  and  Cardiac  Cases, 
Tuberculosis,  and  Speech  De- 
I  fectives. 

The  Directory  sells  for  50 
cents,  or  25  cents  in  quantities 
!  of  four  or  more.  Mrs.  Emma 
1  Howe,  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
I  lie  Relations  Division  of  the 
I  N.  J.  Conference  on  the 
I  Handicapped,  is  in  charge  of 
;  distribution.  Her  address  is 
1  Box  264,  Chatham. 


Veterans  Pose,  Answer  Two  Questions 


The  New  Jersey  Teacher  Veterans’  Association,  through 
former  Assemblyman  Albert  F.  Clemens,  a  Trenton  High 
School  teacher,  asked  John  A.  Wood,  III,  secretary  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  two  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  the  Veterans’  Association  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  all  veterans: 

If  a  school  district  veteran  employee  should  choose  to 
resign  from  membership  in  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  in  order  to  join  a  public  employee  veteran  pension  plan, 
.would  this  action  have  any  effect  on  the  soundness  of  the 
present  Fund  for  the  non-veteran  members? 

Answer:  If  those  of  our  members  who  are  veterans  were  per- 
mitted  to  withdraw  their  money  while  still  employed  so  as  to 
join  a  newly  devised  public  employee  veteran  pension  plan, 
*uch  action  would  not  affect  the  soundness  of  the  present  Fund. 

Would  this  withdrawal  huve  any  effect  on  the  present 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  non-veteran  school  district  em¬ 
ployee  under  the  present  Fund? 

Answer:  IVo.  Their  present  rights  and  privileges  would  not 
be  affected. 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


The  study  of  “Respiration”  j 
for  ninth-grade  general  sci-  I 
ence  classes  is  discussed  by  i 
Maitland  P.  Sinunons  of  Irv-  ! 
ington  High  School  In  the  ; 
January  School  Science  and 
Mathematics. 

*  •  • 

Superintendent  K.  T.  Hol¬ 
lingsworth  of  Bloomfield  is  ! 
one  of  eight  educators  who  ! 
assisted  in  the  publishing  of  I 
Working  Together,  a  manual  ' 
to  assist  industrialists,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  and  educators  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  conducting 
work  -  study  training  courses 
for  youth.  Of  44  pages,  the 
manual  has  been  distributed 
to  15,000  persons. 

*  *  • 

Max  J.  Herzberg,  Newark, 
is  chairman  of  the  selection 
of  Teen  Age  Book  Club  books, 
sponsored  by  Pocket  Books, 
Inc.,  and  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zines. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Fred  L.  Hipp,  Executive 
Secretary,  is  now  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  i 
Secretaries  of  State  Education  i 
Associations.  I 

*  *  • 

Dr.  George  W’.  Haupt, 
Glassboro  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  has  published  the  third 
in  a  series  of  studies  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  comprehension  of  their 
environment,  entitled  “First 
Grade  Concepts  of  the  Moon: 
By  Interview”  It  is  reported 
in  the  October  Science  Edu¬ 
cation. 

*  •  • 

“Central  American  Olym¬ 
pics”  is  a  report  on  the  games 
held  at  Guatemala.  Written 
by  Vincent  deP.  Farrell,  of 
Newark,  it  appears  in  the  De¬ 
cember  Physical  Educator. 

*  *  « 

Elmer  S.  Holbeck,  of  Pas¬ 
saic,  is  the  author  of  a  clearly- 
expressed  article  offering 
“Seven  Ways  to  Help  Prevent 
Drop-Outs”.  The  September 
Education  Digest  carried  the 
article,  which  is  a  reprint 
from  the  May  Nation’s 
Schools. 

«  «  * 

“Operating  a  Youth  Hostel 
Is  Fun”,  says  Paul  S.  Ens- 
minger,  principal  of  Cape  May 
High  School,  in  the  September 
School  Activities. 

*  *  « 

In  a  plea  for  realism  as 
well  as  idealism,  Carl  S. 
Bomberger  of  Summit  Junior 
High  School  says  “Let’s  Face 
It”  in  the  September  Clear¬ 
ing  House.  He  questions 
whether  any  teacher,  however 
i  artful,  can  produce  a  work  of 
art  five  times  a  day. 

I  •  «  • 

Philip  Gordon,  of  Newark’s 
I  South  Side  High  School,  dis- 
I  cusses  the  techniques  and 
j  problems  peculiar  to  modern 
1  music  in  the  September-Octo- 


ber  issue  of  Music  Educators 
Journal.  His  article  is  entitled 
“Rehearsing  Contemporary 
Music”. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Jersey  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  has  voted 
to  change  its  name  to  the 
New  Jersey  Audio  -  Visual 
Education  Association. 

*  •  • 

’The  January  Clearing 
House  contains  “A  'Three-Part 
Test  for  Would-Be  Princi¬ 
pals”  by  Laura  Edwards 
Golden,  of  the  Central  Avenue 
School,  Newark. 

«  *  • 

Executive  Committee  Notes: 
Fred  Branca,  NJEA  field  rep¬ 
resentative,  was  authorized  to 
attend  a  two-day  conference 
in  Washington,  conducted  by 
the  NEA  for  field  representa¬ 
tives.  .  .  .  President  Price 
appointed  six  sub  -  commit¬ 
tees:  Advisory  Committee  on 
Health  —  Mazie  V.  Scanlan 
and  Miriam  B.  Reichly;  Con¬ 
vention  Committee  —  Mrs. 
Miriam  T.  Blemle,  chairman, 

I  Helen  M.  Hedley,  Claude  B. 
KleinJelter,  Ida  L.  Francis, 
Everett  C.  Curry,  Elizabeth 
Bozearth,  and  Howard  E. 
Deily;  Distinguished  Service 
Award  Committee  —  8.  Her¬ 
bert  Starkey,  Jr.,  chairman, 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Rhodes,  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Middleton,  H.  Richard 
Price,  Charles  W.  Robinson; 
Office  and  Personnel  Commit- 
I  tee  —  Wm.  R.  Stover,  chalr- 
I  man,  George  M.  Dare,  George 
!  F.  Ziegler,  Barbara  Ann 
.  Wolf,  Raymond  Claric;  School 
I  Health  Committee  —  Mazie 
i  V.  Scanlan,  chairman,  Kate 
i  McAuliffe,  Miriam  B.  Reichly, 
j  J.  W.  Hone;  Scholarship  Com- 
'  mittee  —  Wm.  R.  Stover, 
chairman,  Bertha  Lawrence, 
I  Edna  Baker. 


Haddon  Township 
Airs  Its  Answer 

I  Haddon  Township  will  be 
'  pictured  on  the  air  at  7:00 
o’clock  Saturday,  February 
17,  as  one  of  a  series  of  dra¬ 
matic  broadcasts  dealing  with 
typical  American  communi¬ 
ties  whose  citizens  act  to¬ 
gether  to  solve  economic  and 
social  problems. 

“As  the  Children  Go,”  the 
title  of  the  Feb.  17  broadcast, 
shows  how  a  group  of  citi¬ 
zens  campaigns  to  educate  the 
public  which  voted  against  the 
expansion  of  overcrowded 
schools,  so  that  when  the  is¬ 
sue  comes  up  again  at  a 
special  election.  It  wins 
I  handily. 

I  The  NBC  network  will 
'  carry  the  program,  which  is 
!  advertised  as  The  People 
I  Act. 
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By  W  ALTER  B.  PATTERSON 

Coordinator  of  Guidance,  Nutley 


WHEN  I  WALKED  into  the  Corrective 
Reading  room,  Miss  Stone  was 
sitting  at  a  large,  low  table  surrounded 
by  fifteen  chairs.  Standing  one  on  each 
side  of  her  were  two  third  graders. 
One  said,  “I  read  twenty-nine  pages 
today.  Can  I  take  this  book  with  me?” 

“Yes,  if  you  want.  Make  a  record,” 
replied  the  teacher,  as  she  gave  the 
little  girl  a  pat  on  the  back  and  a  slight 
push  toward  another  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  on  which  lay  a  box  con¬ 
taining  library  cards. 

“I  can’t  take  this  book.  Miss  Stone, 
because  it’s  Peter’s,”  said  the  second 
child,  “but  can  I  take  it  next?” 

“No,  you  haven’t  reached  that  place 
yet.  You’re  still  on  these  books  over 
here,”  and  Miss  Stone  pointed  to  a 
side  wall  of  the  room,  completely  lined 
with  books  standing  face  forward. 
“You’d  better  hurry  or  Miss  Gray  will 
wonder  where  you  are.” 

I  had  been  invited  by  Miss  Stone, 
the  reading  specialist  in  one  of  our 
elementary  schools,  to  observe  a  few 
children  who  were  experiencing  special 
difficulties.  The  room  was  well-lighted 
with  fluorescent  lights.  It  was  colorful 
and  completely  lined  with  books,  the 
majority  facing  forward  to  show  the 
gayly  illustrated  covers.  At  one  side 
was  a  teacher’s  desk.  In  the  center  of 
the  room  was  a  long,  low  table  with 
small  chairs  around  it,  and  a  type¬ 
writer  standing  at  the  end.  At  the  left 
stood  a  four-drawer,  legal-sized  filing 
cabinet  and  beside  it  several  chairs.  In 
the  righthand  corner  toward  the 
windows  was  the  large  table  at  which 
Miss  Stone  was  sitting.  Scattered  about 
the  room  were  many  chairs  and  several 
small  tables.  One  got  the  impression  of 
orderly  informality. 


Miss  Stone  had  just  handed  me  the 
cumulative  guidance  records  of  these 
particular  children,  when  through  the 
door  burst  five  or  six  third  graders. 
Without  taking  notice  of  my  strange 
presence,  two  or  three  went  directly  to 
the  file  cabinet,  drew  out  the  second 
drawer  from  the  bottom,  and  proceeded 
to  select  their  folders.  From  the  fold¬ 
ers  they  took  slips  of  paper.  Mary  Ann 
went  to  the  book  shelf,  drew  out  a 
w'orkbook,  went  to  the  long  center  table, 
and  started  work  immediately.  John 
and  Joe,  sparring  like  bantam  roosters, 
ended  up  at  a  book  shelf  lined  with 
cowboy  and  pony  rider  books.  Having 
selected  one,  John  came  directly  to  Miss 
Stone,  who  was  by  this  time  surrounded 
by  four  or  five  children,  and  said,  “Kin 
you  thave  this  one  fo’  me?” 

TYPEWRITER  IS  USED 

The  teacher  now  called  the  group, 
which  consisted  of  fifteen  lively  chatter¬ 
boxes.  to  the  chairs  around  the  table 
and  started  to  introduce  me  to  them. 
Some  of  the  children  were  already 
seated  with  their  noses  in  their  re¬ 
spective  books,  and  as  each  name  was 
mentioned,  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  peered 
at  me  shyly  and  instantly  returned  to 
the  reading  matter  in  hand.  From  then 
on  I  no  longer  existed  to  the  majority 
of  them.  In  three  minutes  everyone  was 
at  work.  I  had  been  accepted,  and 
dismissed! 

I  looked  around  the  room  to  find  a 
pudgy,  round-faced  boy  typing  a  story 
he  had  written  in  long-hand.  Peering 
over  his  shoulder  was  his  lanky,  tow¬ 
headed  pal.  They  were  intently  editing 
the  work.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  kibitzer  did  not  once  toy  with 
the  typewriter  or  reach  over  to  peck  at 
the  gadgets,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 


pected.  Later  on  Miss  Stone  explained  ' 
that  all  the  children  understood  a  I 
cardinal  rule  in  the  use  of  the  typ^ 
writer — they  are  permitted  to  use  it 
only  as  long  as  they  work  one  at  a  time 
and  do  not  interfere  with  or  interrupt 
the  serious  “operation”  going  on. 
(Incidentally,  the  typewriter  has  been 
in  the  Corrective  Reading  room  for 
two  years  and  has  not  required  repair. 

Any  office  typist  would  say  “Bravo!”) 

Sitting  to  Miss  Stone’s  left,  Betsy 
was  reading  aloud.  Her  voice  was  low 
and  mingled  with  the  quiet  mumbling 
going  on  around  the  room  as  some  of 
the  others  were  intently  reading  partial¬ 
ly  aloud  to  themselves.  One  or  two  of 
the  children  occasionally  entered  into  a 
conversation  pointing  to  some  bit  of 
information  they  had  discovered.  A 
sudden  interruption  occurred  when  one 
of  the  boys  quickly  held  up  his  book 
with  a  finger  pointing  to  a  particular 
word  and  said,  “What  is  that  word, 
Miss  Stone?” 

“Where  do  cowboys  live?”  the 
teacher  asked  in  return.  Two  children 
spoke  up  immediately,  interrupting 
their  own  reading  to  vehemently  inform 
the  questioner,  “A  ranch”.  He  went 
back  into  his  train  of  thought  and  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  plains.  He  had 
learned  a  new  word. 

PUPIL  KEEPS  OWN  RECORD 
Behind  the  file  I  could  see  a  boy’s 
rumpled  head  suspended  about  six 
inches  above  a  book  on  the  floor.  I 
wondered  what  was  happening  to  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Quietly  leaving  my 
chair  1  went  over  to  the  filing  cabinet 
and  as  an  excuse  drew  out  the  second 
drawer  from  the  bottom.  The  head  was 
attached  to  a  dungareed  body  draped 
over  a  chair,  belly  down,  the  legs  rest¬ 
ing  on  another  chair  three  feet  away — 
a  perfect  cantilever! 

My  drawing  out  the  second  from  the 
bottom-file  drawer,  not  six  inches  from 
the  head  of  this  relaxed  reader,  did  not 
disturb  him  the  least  bit.  He  was  too 
engrossed  in  his  pursuit  of  the  “pony 
express.” 

1  discovered  that  in  the  drawer  were 
seventy-eight  folders,  each  labeled  wifli 
a  child’s  name.  It  is  in  this  file  that 
each  child  keeps  his  own  record.  I 
found  in  Patty’s  folder  a  slip  of  paper 
listing  some  twenty  book  titles  and  a 
date  following  each.  I  found  also 
scrawled  words,  spelled  and  misspelled  . 
with  corrections  in  red;  workbook 
pages  completed;  various  odds  and 
ends  in  childish  handwriting;  notes 
and  records  of  many  kinds  which  meant 
nothing  to  me,  hut,  no  doubt,  were 
meaningful  and  scientific  recordkeep¬ 
ing  to  Patty. 

No  sooner  had  I  reseated  myself  to 
watch  the  group  in  action  when  I 
heard  a  voice  in  my  ear  say  quietly, 
“Kin  I  read  to  vou?”  The  voice  was 
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WHAT  SUPERINTENDENT  WOULDN’T  BE  HAPPY  to  get  a  Reading  program 
memorandum  like  this  from  a  supervisor?  Any  teacher  likewise 
would  like  to  have  understanding,  sympathetic,  and  comprehensive 
descriptions  of  her  work  presented  in  this  way,  with  an  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  her  teaching. 


Bobby  Blake’s  coming  from  a  hand¬ 
some  but  sad  face.  Widiout  waiting  for 
an  answer  Bobby  snuggled  down  into 
the  empty  chair  beside  me  and  pointed 
to  bis  open  page  saying,  “This  is  about 
a  little  country  girl  going  to  the  big 
city.” 

Bobby  quickly  placed  a  3x5  card  on 
his  page  and  continued  to  draw  it  down 
as  he  read  each  line  of  the  story,  his 
voice  rather  quiet  and  droning.  As  he 
continued  to  read  I  could  feel  him 
pushing  more  and  more  against  my 
side  so  I  slid  my  arm  around  him  and 
robbed  his  back  gently.  I  could  feel 
him  snuggling  closer,  and  his  voice 
become  more  confident  and  definite. 
Miss  Stone  told  me  later  that  Bobby’s 
difficulty  in  reading  arose,  in  part,  from 
a  tragic  want  of  affection,  his  in¬ 
security,  and  feeling  of  rejection.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  third  grade,  Bobby  was 
reading  on  a  primer  level,  where  he  was 
successful  and  confident.  In  two 
months  in  the  Corrective  Reading  pro¬ 
gram  he  had  progressed  approximately 
ten  months  in  reading  ability,  and  Miss 
Stone  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the 
school  year  he  would  be  close  to  grade 
level. 

EACH  GETS  ENCOURAGEMENT 

Informality,  lack  of  pressure,  inde¬ 
pendence  in  his  choice  of  books,  and 
exposure  to  quiet  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  his  teacher  would  bring  this 
unfortunate  boy  to  a  place  where  he 
could  feel  able  to  face  his  companions 
and  read  in  the  usual  classroom  setting. 

I  patted  Bobby’s  shoulder  and  left 
my  chair  to  go  over  to  the  typewriter 
and  watch  what  was  happening  there. 
The  short  story  had  been  finished,  and 
I  was  given  the  copy  to  read.  Although 
1  had  to  do  a  few  mental  gymnastics  to 
unscramble  the  illy-spaced  lines,  I  was 
able  to  show  enthusiasm  and  compli¬ 
ment  the  author  and  editor.  You  never 
saw  a  more  triumphant  and  proud, 
budding  “O’Henry.”  Miss  Stone  point¬ 
ed  out  later  the  value  of  the  typewriter 
in  a  reading  program.  It  stimulates 
word  and  letter  formation,  spelling,  and 
neatness.  The  classroom  teachers  are 
cooperatively  working  with  the  read¬ 
ing  clinician  by  accepting  papers  from 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
graders  typewritten  in  reasonably  good 
form. 

Going  back  to  Bobby  Blake  and  my 
place  at  the  table.  I  found  that  he  had 
not  been  interrupted  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  country  girl!  He  had  been  reading 
aloud  quietly  all  the  time  I  had  been 


away,  and  only  after  I  was  reseated  did 
he  shift  his  position  to  snuggle  close  to 
me  again. 

VALUES  ARE  ABUNDANT 

What  values  had  I  observed? 

1.  Informality  of  setting,  easy  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  teacher,  and  the 
general  feeling  of  freedom  to  progress 
at  their  own  pace  gave  these  children 
the  chance  really  to  read  and  to  enjoy 
reading.  They  were  busy,  intent  on 
their  work,  conscious  of  the  rights  of 
other  children  to  uninterrupted  work, 
and  most  important,  they  were  able  to 
select  their  own  books. 

2.  Each  child  is  stimulated  to 
achieve  by  the  tacit  recognition  of  his 
own  progress  from  one  reading  level 
to  another.  As  the  child  progresses  in 
skill  and  ability,  he  can  select  books 
from  this  section  of  the  room,  then  that 
section  of  the  room,  then  that  big  shelf, 
and  finally  that  pile  of  books  on  the 
teacher’s  desk.  He  is  being  advanced; 
he  is  making  progress;  A’s  and  E’s  are 
not  important.  He  is  succeeding  and 
progressing  without  being  frustrated 
and  stigmatized  by  failure,  browbeaten 
by  unattainable  demands  and  stand¬ 
ards.  He  learns  faster  and  more 
surely. 

3.  Each  child  keeps  his  own  records 
of  his  learning,  not  only  in  reading, 
but  also  in  the  practical  application  of 
his  learned  skills.  He  uses  filing 
methods;  he  learns  library  procedures; 
he  respects  cleanliness  in  books;  he 
learns  orderliness  by  returning  each 
book  to  its  proper  place. 

4.  Basic  skills  are  introduced  as  the 
need  arises.  Sometimes  the  skills  are 
introduced  informally  as  the  child 
meets  a  difficulty  and  asks  for  help. 
Now  and  then,  as  the  teacher  sees  a 
broader  need — for  example,  a  lack  in 
tlie  area  of  phonics — a  rather  consistent 
plan  is  tailored  and  followed. 

5.  Each  child  becomes  a  part  of  the 
reading  program  after  his  problem  is 
quite  thoroughly  diagnosed  and  plans 
for  helping  him  are  made  in  conference 
with  his  regular  teacher,  the  prin^al, 
and  the  school  psychologist.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  diagnosis. 
His  needs  are  constantly  being  studied 
in  the  Corrective  Reading  program. 
NO  HARD  AND  FAST  PROGRAM  IS 
FOLLOWED.  Plans  are  constantly 
readjusted  and  retailored  to  meet  his 
evolving  needs. 

6.  Because  time  is  limited,  only 
those  children  who  the  teachers  feel  are 
able  to  profit  most  from  the  Corrective 


are  included — 
children  with  normal  intelligence  or 
better;  children  from  the  third  grade 
up.  When  I  asked  Miss  Stone  why  no 
children  from  the  second  grade  were 
included,  she  replied,  “Our  feeling  is 
that  the  first  two  years  of  a  child’s 
school  life  should  be  a  time  for  build¬ 
ing  a  language  and  experience  back¬ 
ground  for  reading  as  well  as  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  more  formal  aspects  of  reading. 
Outside  of  the  home,  the  best  place  for 
a  child  to  gain  these  total  experiences 
necessary  for  readiness  to  read  is  with 
his  teacher  and  classmates.” 

7.  Statistics  were  available  to  show 
the  number  of  the  seventy-eight 
children  who  had  made  great  progress, 
those  who  were  ready  to  be  returned 
to  their  regular  classrooms,  and  those 
who  were  severely  retarded.  Statistics 
are  cold  and  do  not  show  the  quality 
of  the  work  being  done,  nor  do  they 
give  the  whole  picture.  I  dug  into  the 
reading  annotations  in  the  cumulative 
guidance  records  of  these  children  and 
selected  two  cases  from  the  many 
different  types  of  problems: 

Case  of  Betty  G. 

Stanford 

Test  11/48  10/50  Growth  in  2  Yrs. 

Par.  Mean.  1.9  5.9  4yr8.0mos. 

Word  Mean.  2.2  5.2  3  yrs.  0  mos. 

Spelling  1.1  3.8  2  yrs.  7  mos. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  foorth  grade, 
Betty  was  practically  a  non-reader.  As  to 
the  cause,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
she  met  formal  reading  before  she  had 
reached  a  stage  of  readiness  that  enabled 
her  to  cope  successfully  with  this  new  learn¬ 
ing  situation. 

She  had  no  self-assurance,  no  faith  in  her¬ 
self;  but  still  she  wanted  to  learn  to  read. 

In  October,  1948,  in  the  Corrective  Read¬ 
ing  program,  she  was  first  exposed  to  pre¬ 
primers.  The  first  half  year  was  uphill  work, 
but  suddenly  the  “mist  cleared”  and  Betty 
read. 

Since  then  she  has  devoted  more  and  more 
of  her  spare  time  to  reading  for  pure  enjoy¬ 
ment.  She  is  now  working  especially  on 
auditory  skills  (phonics)  to  improve  her 
spelling. 

Caae  of  Joe  B. 

Joe  is  an  able  student  with  a  visual-memory 
weakness.  His  progress  has  been  much 
slower  than  Betty’s,  but  he  shows  steady  im¬ 
provement  during  this,  his  second  year  of 
special  instruction. 

He  made  about  three  years’  progress  in 
reading  in  two  years  of  instruction.  Spell¬ 
ing  was  not  a  problem  to  Joe  since  his  audi¬ 
tory  memory  was  strong. 

His  greatest  progress  has  been  in  atti¬ 
tude — a  real  understanding  of  his  own  prob¬ 
lem,  and  a  willingness  to  accept  it  and  to 
work  hard  to  overcome  it. 

As  I  came  away  from  this  observa¬ 
tion  visit  to  the  Corrective  Reading 
program,  I  had  my  first  real  twinge 
of  envy  in  thirty  years.  Oh,  to  be 
young  enough,  handicapped  enough, 
retarded  enough,  “dumb’’  enough  as 
the  “kids”  put  it,  to  be  able  to  drape 
myself  over  a  chair  and  say  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  “Kin  I  read  that  next?”  and 
know  I’d  be  understood! 


February,  ibsi 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 

By  Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

la  there  any  law  making  it  manda¬ 
tory  for  a  Board  of  Education  to  pay  a 
pension  to  a  widow  of  a  deceased 
principal? 

No,  there  is  no  law  imposing  this 
obligation  upon  a  Board  of  Education. 
However,  there  is  a  statute  (R.  S. 
18:6-29)  which  provides  that  when  a 
person  who  has  served  continuously  as 
principal  of  a  school  in  a  city  of  the 
first  class  (Newark.  Jersey  City)  of  this 
State  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  years, 
dies  leaving  a  widow,  the  board  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members  MAY 
grant  to  such  widow  a  pension  of  not 
exceeding  three  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  payable  in  monthly  installments, 
so  long  as  she  shall  remain  unmarried. 
How’ever,  this  is  not  a  mandatory 
statute.  A  local  Board  of  Education 
under  this  law  has  the  right  to  grant 
or  refuse  this  pension. 

If  a  teacher  with  two  years  of  service 
in  a  school  district  is  granted  a  ma¬ 
ternity  leave  of  eighteen  months,  does 
she  have  tenure  when  she  returns? 

No.  There  is  no  law  in  this  State 
which  gives  a  teacher  tenure  under  the 
above  circumstances. 

A  contract  had  been  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  a  non-tenure  teacher  and  the  em¬ 
ploying  Board  of  Education.  Ai^rozi- 
mately  seven  months  before  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  contract,  the  local  Board 
of  Education  was  informed  that  the 
teacher  did  not  have  a  proper  teacher’s 
certificate  in  full  force  and  effect. 
What  effect,  if  any,  should  this  have  on 
the  contract  in  question? 

The  contract  is  terminated.  Any 
contract  or  engagement  between  a 
Board  of  Education  and  a  teacher  shall 
cease  and  determine  and  be  of  no 
effect  against  the  Board  whenever  the 
said  Board  shall  ascertain  by  notice  in 
writing  received  from  the  County  or 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  or 
otherwise  that  the  teacher  is  not  in 
possession  of  a  proper  teacher’s  cer¬ 
tificate  in  full  force  and  effect,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  term  or  engagement  for 
which  the  contract  was  made  may  not 
then  have  expired. 


COST-QUALITY  EDUCATION 

By  Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 


Is  there  a  po^tive  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  education  and  the 
quality  of  education? 

Yes.  Since  1933  careful  research 
has  been  conducted  in  the  field  of  cost- 
quality  education.  Tw'elve  studies  in 
nine  different  states  show  that  in 
general  the  quality  of  education  in¬ 
creases  with  increases  in  the  cost  of 
education. 

In  what  states  have  these  cost-quality 
education  studies  been  made? 

The  states  in  which  these  studies 
have  been  made  are  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Maine.  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Rhode  Island.  West  Virginia, 
Mississippi.  Four  studies  have  been 
made  in  New  York  State. 

\%liat  evidence  is  available  in  our 
neighboring  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  to  show  that  high-quality 
education  tends  to  follow  high  educa¬ 
tional  costs? 

Mort  and  Cornell  in  1938  made  a 
careful  statistical  study  of  a  represent¬ 
ative  sample  of  Pennsylvania  school 
districts  to  determine  cost-quality  re¬ 
lationships.  They  concluded  that  edu¬ 
cational  practices  in  higher  expenditure 
districts  were  better  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  pupils  and  made  for  better 
learning. 

In  1943  a  group  of  educational 
authorities  conducted  a  monumental 
study  in  New  York  State  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  a  $150  per  pupil  ex¬ 
penditure  program  of  education  pro¬ 
duces  greater  educational  results  ffian 
a  $115  and  a  $75  program.  The  results 
of  this  study  indicated  that  the  higher 
expenditure  districts  made  better  pro¬ 
vision  for  ( 1 )  teaching  the  fundamental 
subjects.  (2)  teaching  pupils  how  to 
think,  (3)  teaching  economic  com¬ 
petency,  and  (4)  teaching  civic  edu¬ 
cation. 

Hliat  is  the  most  recent  study  in  the 
field  of  cost-quality  education? 

A  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council 
Study  in  1949  made  by  Dr.  Lome 

ooUatt  indicates  definitely  that 
“spending  more  to  get  more  is  estab¬ 
lished  as  an  axiom  in  preparing  school 
budgets.” 


PENSIONS 

By  John  A.  W ood.  111 

Secretary,  TP  &  AF 

If  a  teacher  is  absent  from  schoil 
for  two  months  before  retiring  aol 
receives  sick  leave  pay,  does  such  sk- 
sence  affect  her  pension  in  any  way? 
Is  this  called  disability  retirement? 

On  page  50  of  the  New  Jersey  Ed*> 
cational  Review,  October  issue,  thsfs 
seems  to  be  some  distinction  between 
disability  retirement  and  superaa* 
nuation. 

There  is  a  very  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  three  kinds  of  retire 
ment — superannuation,  disability,  and 
service.  Superannuation  retirement  is 
available  on  attaining  age  62  regardless 
of  the  length  of  service,  and  can  be 
applied  for  by  the  member  or  by  the 
employer. 

Disability  retirement  is  available 
after  10  years  of  membership  service 
before  age  62,  after  a  medical  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  physician  designated  and  paid 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  ex¬ 
amination  is  called  for  promptly  after 
an  application  for  disability  retirement 
is  received.  Disability  retirement  can 
be  applied  for  by  the  member,  by  the 
employer,  or  someone  acting  in  the 
member’s  l)ehalf. 

Service  retirement  is  available  be¬ 
fore  age  62  after  35  years  of  accredited 
service,  the  last  25  years  of  which  must 
have  been  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Jersey.  It  may  be  applied  for  only  by 
the  member,  not  by  the  employer. 

The  above  explanation  covers  the 
conditions  under  which  a  claim  for 
the  various  types  of  retirement  may  be 
honored  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
best  general  statement  is  that  the  annual 
amount  of  allowance  is  approximately 
proportionate  to  one-half  pay  after  35 
years  of  service.  There  are  three  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this.  The  minimum  dis¬ 
ability  allowance  is  309(^  of  the  finJ 
average  salary;  the  maximum  dis¬ 
ability  allowance  is  9/lOths  of  the 
allowance  that  would  be  available  were 
the  teacher  to  continue  his  employment 
until  he  attains  age  62.  The  annual 
amount  of  the  service  allowance  avail¬ 
able  to  a  new-entrant  member  before 
age  60  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
amount  recited  hy  this  approximate 
rule.  Such  a  retiring  teacher  receives 
a  full  annuity  but  a  much  reduced 
pension. 
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The  Cuban  Log  of  President  Price 

During  the  Christmas  vacation,  as  the  guest  of  the  Cuban  Government,  I  visited  Cuba,  with  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  48  states  and  the  territories.  The  occasion  was  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  public  education  system  on  the  Island,  and  the  invitation  was  inspired  by 
remembrance  of  the  generosity  of  the  United  States  in  inviting  1450  Cuban  teachers  to  visit  this  country 
30  years  ago  to  obtain  practical  ideas  regarding  education  from  our  established  system  of  public  education. 
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I  get  acquaints  with  my  fellow  travelers  at  sea,  in  the 
cramped  quarters  of  a  Cuban  warship. 
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Dr.  Aureliano  Sanches  Arango,  Minister  of  Edncatimi, 
officially  welcomes  us  in  front  of  picture  of  Cuban  students 
executed  by  Spanish  rulers  for  their  insistence  upon  Uberty. 


Cuban  educators,  who  greeted  us  in  Miami,  served  os 
tea  on  board  the  Antonio  Maceo. 


We  take  notes  during  a  symposium  on  education  con¬ 
ducted  by  Cuban  officials. 


V ''  Lr  *  •’  ^ 


We  sing  carols  In  a  Christmas  Eve  party  given  by  our  hosts. 


We  enjoy  a  social  hoar  in  the  gardens  of  the  American 
Embassy. 
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'Au  Experimentalist  Philosophy” 


Education  and  Morals.  John  L.  Childs. 

Appleton-Century  Crofts.  293  pp. 

$2.75. 

EDUCATION  AND  MORALS  is 
styled  by  the  author  “An  Experiment¬ 
alist  Philosophy  of  Education.”  As 
becomes  a  book  in  this  field,  it  concerns 
itself  primarily  with  the  values  which 
should  be  produced  by  public  educa¬ 
tion.  The  author  concedes  at  the  outset 
that  “a  child  is  a  person”  and  “a 
primary  purpose  of  education  in  a 
democracy  should  be  to  help  a  child 
develop  a  mind  of  his  own.’  But  he 
insists  that  schools  must  be  concerned 
today  with  human  “responsibilities” 
as  well  as  with  human  “freedoms,”  and 
with  social  and  moral  “ends”  as  well 
as  with  classroom  “procedures”  and 
educational  “means.” 

The  choices  that  the  individual  must 
make  during  his  lifetime  are  his  most 
critical  problem.  While  his  education 
must  necessarily  include  assistance  in 
knowing  how  to  do,  the  problem  of 
knowing  what  to  do — what  to  strive  for 
and  what  things  to  do  as  a  part  of  his 
striving — is  also  a  responsibility  of 
organized  education.  Tie  difficulties 
which  beset  these  kinds  of  decisions 
become  all  the  more  baffling  as  our  life 
becomes  more  complex. 

A  basic  pronouncement  is  that  moral 
principles  are  the  product  of  human 
experience — that  they  are  not  formu¬ 
lated  for  us  from  supernatural  sources. 
Man  must  be  always  on  the  alert  in  the 
formulation  and  validation  of  his 
moral  code.  Some  principles  set  up  in 
ancient  times  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  experience  and  are  still  accepted; 
others  have  been  repudiated  as  original¬ 
ly  undependable  or  as  unsuited  to  this 
age.  The  “Great  Books”  and  other 
expressions  of  Classical  Humanism 
must  be  subject  to  constant  evaluation 


if  we  are  to  have  faith  in  them  as 
guides  to  thinking  and  doing. 

Dr.  Childs  contends  that  nothing  in 
our  American  creed  argues  against  the 
deliberate  development  of  love  of 
country.  The  unfettered  mind,  freedom 
of  thought,  free  speech — none  of  these 
can  be  viewed  in  a  light  which  forbids 
the  schoob  to  inculcate  in  the  students 
a  devotion  to  this  nation  and  to  its 
ideals.  America  must  be  strong,  for  on 
her  strength  depends  the  survival  of  the 
ideals  which  guide  her  and  other  demo¬ 
cratic  nations;  her  strength  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  imity  of  her  people. 

This  tmity  of  our  people  hinges 
critically  upon  the  extent  to  which  our 
institutions  and  our  practices  keep  step 
with  the  changes  in  our  way  of  life. 
The  revolutionary  changes  in  family 
life,  agriculture,  business,  and  finance 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years  have 
rendered  obsolete  many  of  the  old 
governmental  procedures.  The  alle¬ 
giance  of  today’s  citizens  depends  to  an 
extent  upon  the  readiness  with  which 
adaptations  can  be  made  to  present-day 
conditions.  Without  such  changes, 
injustices  arise  and  continue.  By  means 
of  such  changes,  the  “equality”  for 
which  our  forefathers  pleaded  can  be 
realized. 

Heber  Hinds  Ryan 

Assistant  Commissioner 


As  far  as  tbe  Editor  knows,  this 
review  was  the  last  writing  of  New 
Jersey’s  greatly  beloved  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education.  His 
remarks  herein  reveal  much  of  his 
own  philosophy  of  life  and  edu¬ 
cation — a  philosophy  that  has  bene¬ 
ficially  influenced  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Jersey  during  the 
past  decade. — Editor. 


About  Methods  of  Teaching 


Methods  of  Teaching  in  Town  and 

Rural  Schools.  Ritter  and  Shepherd. 

Dryden  Press.  633  pps.  $3.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatments  of  methods  of  teaching 
which  has  come  from  the  press  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  This  revised  edition  gives 
many  suggested  procedures  for  a 
rem^ial  program,  particularly  in  the 
language  arts  area.  The  detail  with 
which  the  authors  analyze  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  the  emphasis  on 
individual  differences  of  children 
should  make  it  a  splendid  basic  text 
in  methods  courses  in  teacher  training 
institutions.  By  the  same  token,  it 


should  be  a  “must”  for  teachers  in 
service,  to  be  used  by  study  groups  or 
reading  clubs.  The  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems  at  tbe  end  of  each  chapter  lend 
themselves  to  discussion  in  the  latter 
groups. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  emphasis 
placed  on  “no  one  best  method”  of 
solving  a  problem;  rather  a  teacher  is 
encouraged  to  use  the  procedure  with 
which  she  has  most  success.  This  point 
of  emphasis  should  be  encouraging  to 
those  teachers  with  longer  terms  of 
service,  and  especially  those  who  have 
returned  to  teaching. 

Another  pertinent  suggestion  at  all 
levels  of  learning  and  in  every  phase 


Popular  Educator 
Has  Heart  Attack 
In  Xmas  Holidays 

The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Heber  R 
Ryan,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  charge  of  secondary  schooh, 
cast  a  pall  over  the  entire  state  where 
the  popular  and  respected  educator  wit 
known  as  friend  and  counselor  to  so 
many  schoolmen. 

Death  came  with  a  heart  attack  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  season.  Services 
were  held  at  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Princeton  on  Saturday,  Eb 
cember  30. 

Dr.  Ryan,  who  became  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  1943,  was  graduated 
from  Whitman  College  in  Washington 
in  1906.  He  obtained  a  doctorate  in 
philosophy  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
education  from  Whitman  College  in 
1946. 

Previous  posts  held  by  Dr.  Ryan  in¬ 
cluded  the  principalship  of  Ben  Blewett 
Junior  High  School  in  St.  Louis,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  education  and 
principal  of  the  University  High 
Schools  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
and  director  of  integration  in  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  College. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Ryan,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Willard  Speng^ 
man  of  Summit,  and  a  son,  Dr.  Heber 
Ryan,  Jr.,  who  practices  medicine  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

of  subject  matter  is  the  use  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  environment  and  experiences. 
Criteria  or  score  cards  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  help  formulate  are  thoroughly 
discussed. 

The  many  helpful  hints  for  teachers 
making  their  own  tests  for  checking 
learnings,  rather  than  complete  d» 
pendence  on  text  or  workbook  exer¬ 
cises  are  most  commendable,  for  a 
teacher  knows  the  weaknesses  of  her 
group  better  than  anyone  else  can. 

The  emphasis  on  practice — drill,  if 
you  please — of  new  facts  taught  is  a 
point  well  taken.  With  “progressive" 
procedures,  this  factor  has  been  ne¬ 
glected.  The  authors  treat  this  drill 
phase  in  a  most  challenging  wav. 
Drill  is  not  just  repetition,  but  should 
be  as  stimulating  an  experience  as  the 
initial  presentation. 

The  treatment  of  the  social  studies 
shows  the  cross-implications  of  eadi 
subject  included.  The  patterns  of  unhi 
of  work  are  exhaustively  treated.  One 
factor  in  this  discussion  is  the  im¬ 
portance  placed  on  “setting  the  stage” 
for  the  uniL 

Methods  of  Teaching  is  an  easy 
book  to  read  and  stimulating. 

Florence  L.  Farber, 

Sussex  County. 
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Jamesburg  High  School . . 


Before  and  After 


Bv  ETHEL  B.  SMITH 

Jamesburg 


lEFoRK  AJMD  after  school  activities  can 


I  add  sparkle  to  any  school  program. 


checker  board.  A  dusty  chess  set  ap¬ 
peared,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a 
cooperative  venture  in  learning  to  play 
games.  From  chess  the  group  turned 
naturally  to  “Canasta”  and  other  social 
card  games. 

It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  some 
of  the  pupils  could  make  the  room  look 
better,  lliey  started  on  an  old  pair  of 
book  ends.  These  are  now  painted  with 
a  very  pretty  pink  flower  on  black. 
Sally  Moore  offered  to  brighten  up  the 
room  with  plants.  A  dusting  commit¬ 
tee  was  organized. 


Painting  is  a  Joy 


In  Jamesburg  High  School,  a  pupil 
who  loves  drawing  suggested  that, 
since  we  have  no  art  courses,  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  do  some  drawing 
and  painting  in  our  homeroom  period. 
Because  of  Nancy’s  enthusiasm,  she 
was  appointed  chairman  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  others  in  the  home  room. 
Some  were  not  interested  in  art  and 
suggested  that  they  would  like  to  learn 
to  play  new  games.  At  this,  Donald 
Vinicor,  the  only  pupil  in  the  home 
room  who  knew  how  to  play  chess, 
offered  his  services  and  donated  a 


Chess  is  part  of  culture 


Now  our  homeroom  activities  are 
both  a  service  and  a  learning  experi¬ 
ence,  with  organized  committees,  each 
v/ith  a  chairman,  working  in  the  fields 
of  art,  games,  and  interior  decorating. 


1950’8  Ten  Major  Educational  Events: 

Would  You  Agree  With  This  List? 


Following  a  custom  inaugurated 
several  years  ago,  B.  P.  Brodinsky, 
editor  of  the  Educator’s  Washington 
Dispatch,  lists  the  ten  major  educa¬ 
tional  events  of  1950. 

1.  The  decision  of  American  edu¬ 
cators  to  support  universal  military 


2.  The  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  University  of 
Texas  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
segregation  cases,  requiring  that  racial 
segregation  end  at  the  graduate  level, 
and  the  subsequent  breaking  down  of 
segregation  walls  in  some  southern 
undergraduate  schools. 

3.  The  rising  enrollment  in  Catholic 
schools,  a  trend  expected  to  accelerate 
during  coming  years.  Catholic  leaders 
explain  that  public  schools  neglect  re¬ 
ligion.  prompting  many  parents  to 
transfer  their  wiildren  to  church- 
sponsored  schools. 

4.  Creation  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Mobilization  of  Education,  to 


New  Books  Received 


Sex  Education  as  Human  Relations. 
Lester  A.  Klrkendall.  Inor  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  $4.50. 


My  Book  House.  Revised  1950  Edition. 
Olive  Beaupre’  Miller.  12-volume  plan 
of  right  reading  for  children  from 
babyhood  through  early  adolescence. 
The  Book  House  for  Children,  360 
No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1, 
HI.  $69.50. 


1950  Proceedings  for  Schoolmen’s  Week, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Copies 
may  be  secured  from  Wm.  B.  Cast- 
etter.  Secy.,  Schoolmen’s  Week,  3810 
Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  $1.00  per  copy. 

Literature  of  the  Americas.  Brewton- 
Lemon-Sharp-Abney.  Laidlaw  Broth¬ 
ers.  $3.20. 


English  and  Continental  Literature. 
Brewton-Lemon-Sharp-Abney,  Laid¬ 
law  Brothers.  $3.28. 


Animal  Story  Books.  “The  Little  Crow”. 
“Shadow  The  Cat’’.  Osswald-Reid.  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.  40<  each. 


It’s  Fun  to  Find  Out  —  Film-Story 
Books.  “Three  Little  Kittens”.  “Gray 
Squirrel”.  “Shep  'The  Farm  Dog”. 
“Farm  Animals”.  “The  Fireman”. 
“The  Mailman”.  “The  Food  Store”. 
“A  Day  at  the  Fair”.  Paul  Witty  and 
the  Educational  Research  Staff  of 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  32<  each. 


Billy  Lives  in  Maplewood.  Alta  Mc- 
Intire.  Follett  Publishing  Company. 

A  Child’s  First  Cook  Book.  Alma  S. 
Lach.  For  boys  and  girls  from  7-12. 
Hart  Publishing  Company,  101  W.  55th 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  $1.25. 


You  and  Democracy.  Dorothy  Gordon. 
Illustrated  by  Lois  Fisher  and  Karl 
Murr.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 
$2.00. 


Good  Times  Through  Literature,  Book  1. 
Pooley-Gray-Poley-Leyda  -  Zellhoefer. 
Grade  IX.  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company. 


protect  the  interests  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  during  mobilization. 

5.  The  launching  of  a  $3,000,000 
Kellogg  Foundation  project  to  improve 
the  quality  of  administration  in  public 
schools. 

6.  Creation  by  Congress  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation. 

7.  Enactment  of  social  security 
legislation  for  600,000  non-public 
school  employees  and  its  defeat  for 
public  school  teachers. 

8.  The  launching  of  the  $250,000,000 
Ford  Foundation  and  its  promise  to 
support  research  and  projects  to  im¬ 
prove  teaching,  human  relations,  the 
practice  of  democracy,  economic  well¬ 
being,  and  world  peace. 

9.  Enactment  by  Congress  of 
Federal  aid  to  school  districts  over¬ 
loaded  with  children  brought  in  as  a 
result  of  war  activities. 

10.  The  White  House  Conference 
for  Children  and  Youth,  with  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  mental  health. 


Guidebook  for  Good  I’imes  Through  Lit¬ 
erature.  Pooley-Poley-Leyda-Zellhoe- 
fer.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 

'Think-It- Through  Book  9  (workbook) 
to  accompany  Good  Times  Through 
Literature.  Gray  -  Horsman.  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company. 


High  Times.  700  Suggestions  for  Social 
Activities.  Nellie  Zetta  Thompson.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.  $2.50. 


Readings  for  the  Atomic  Age.  M.  David 
Hoffman,  Ph.D.  Globe  Book  Company. 


Your  English  Helper.  Arnold  Leslie 
Lazarus.  High  School  and  College. 
Globe  Book  Company.  $2.00. 

Being  Teen-Agers.  8th  grade.  Prepared 
by  the  Guidance  Staff  of  National 
Forum,  Inc.,  407  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  5,  HI. 

Psychology.  Second  Edition.  Dockeray- 
Lane.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  $3.75. 
Project  Workbook  in  Driver  Education. 
For  use  with  Sportsmanlike  Driving. 
Helen  K.  Knandel.  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Vocational  Education:  America’s  Great¬ 
est  Resource.-  John  A.  McCarthy. 
American  Technical  Society,  848  E. 
58th  St.,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 
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Dr.  Hipp  Outlines  Specific  Proposals 
In  Hearing  Before  State  Aid  Comniission; 
Shows  What  Increased  Support  Would  Mean 


The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  appeared  before  the  State  Aid 
Commission  on  December  20  with  a 
request  that  it  recommend  $43,000,000 
ir  additional  state  school  aid.  The 
Commission,  of  which  Leonard  E.  Best 
is  chairman,  held  an  all-day  session  in 
Trenton  at  which  state-wide  organiza¬ 
tions  were  invited  to  present  their  views 
and  recommendations.  Hearings  on 
local  needs  were  held  in  January  in 
Newark  and  Camden. 

Appearing  for  the  NJEA,  Executive 
Secretary  Frederick  L.  Hipp  outlined 
the  specific  proposals  for  50%  state 
aid  approved  by  the  Association,  and 
then  translated  them  into  dollars.  He 
said: 

“When  our  Association  first  formu¬ 
lated  its  50  percent  program  last  year, 
we  based  our  request  on  the  latest 
available  figures — those  for  the  year 
1947-48.  Tliat  year  the  total  cost  of 
education,  excluding  debt  service  and 
capital  outlay,  was  roughly  $150,000,- 
OOO,  which  implied  total  state  aid  of 
$70,000,000,  an  increase  of  $36,800,- 
000  over  current  aid. 

50  PERCENT  AID  IS  ASKED 
“For  1948-49  education  costs  were 
up  about  $13,000,000,  so  that  a  50% 
program  would  mean  state  aid  at  a 
$77,000,000  level,  or  an  increase  of 
some  $43,000,000.  Figures  for  later 
years  are  necessarily  estimates.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  1949-50 
costs  were  at  least  $162,000,000,  and 
those  for  the  current  year  will  ap¬ 
proach  $173,000,000.  To  maintain  a 
50%  program,  therefore,  our  State 
should  be  giving  about  $52,000,000 
more  state  aid  this  year  than  has 
actually  been  appropriated. 

“An  increase  of  some  $47,000,000 
in  school  costs  is  inevitable  by  1955 
just  to  take  care  of  additional  pupils. 
We  can  anticipate  an  over-all  school 
bill  of  $219,000.(KK)  by  1955.  This 
would  mean  state  aid  of  about  $109,- 
000,000,  or  $75,000,000  more  than  the 
Slate  is  contributing  now. 

“We  realize  that  these  are  staggering 
figures,  but  they  are  not  unrealistic. 
These  amounts  are  being  paid  or  will 
be  paid  by  New  Jersey  citizens.  Your 
problem  is  which  citizens  shall  pay 
them.” 

The  NJEA  also  urged  that  additional 
state  aid  be  distributed  on  an  across- 
the-board  basis.  Dr.  Hipp  said: 

“The  Pascoe  Act  was  primarily  an 
equalization  measure;  but  equalization 
in  1946  is  not  equalization  in  1950.  In 
it;  first  year  the  $94  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Pascoe  Act  was  43  percent 


of  the  average  cost  of  education;  this 
year  it  is  only  36  percent 

“Since  the  Pascoe  Act  was  passed, 
we  have  seen  New  Jersey  adopt  the 
Armstrong  Act,  financed  out  of  about 
half  of  the  cigarette  tax  money.  But 
so  long  as  there  is  a  ceiling  on  total 
aid,  increases  in  Pascoe  Aid  necessarily 
mean  reductions  in  Armstrong  Aid. 
Pascoe  Aid  has  steadily  increased  as 
the  number  of  children  rose.  With  our 
big  increase  in  enrollment  ahead,  it  is 
not  impossible  at  all  that,  within  the 
next  five  years,  Pascoe  costs  will  en¬ 
tirely  eat  away  the  Armstrong  moneys 
and  leave  little  or  nothing  available  for 
distribution  under  that  act. 

STATE  IS  LOSING  GROUND 

“As  you  increase  total  aid  per  pupil, 
you  also  increase  the  foundation  pro¬ 
gram.  In  1948,  the  first  year  of  Arm¬ 
strong  Aid,  the  actual  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  Jersey  was  not  $94  per 
pupil,  but  $94  plus  $15,  or  $109.  This 
year,  with  falling  Armstrong  Aid,  the 
actual  foundation  program  is  back  to 
$106.  Next  year,  without  legislative 
action,  it  will  be  lower  still.  In  a  very 
real  sense  the  State  is  moving  back¬ 
ward  in  guaranteeing  a  minimum  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  for  every  child  in 
the  State. 

“Increased  state  aid  of  $43,000,000 
would  provide  about  $81  per  weighted 
pupil  under  the  Armstrong  Act.  This 
would  give  us,  in  effect,  a  foundation 
program  of  $175  per  pupil.  This  is  not 
unreasonable  or  unrealistic  in  terms 
of  present  costs.  Note  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  still  involves  a  10-mill  local  levy 
— nearly  twice  that  required  in  New 
York  and  far  higher  than  the  usual 
requirement  in  most  state  aid  plans. 
Even  so  our  foundation  program  would 
be  below  New  York’s.” 


Opportunities  for 
Teachers 

The  Westinghouse  Educational 
F'oundation  will  grant  .50  scholarships 
to  secondary  school  teachers  of  science 
for  a  six-weeks’  course  at  Massachus¬ 
etts  Institute  of  Technology,  beginning 
July  2.  Applications  for  scholarships 
should  be  made  to  Dr.  Francis  W. 
Sears,  chairman.  Summer  Program  for 
Science  Teachers  Committee.  M.  I.  T. 

The  National  Training  Laboratory 
in  Group  Development  will  open  its 


Trenton  Is  Chosen 
For  State  Meeting 
Of  Local  Leaderg 

The  1951  Leadership  Conference  will 
be  held  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  in 
Trenton  on  Saturday,  April  14.  Thii 
conference  is  sponsored  annually  by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  New  Jersey  Council  of 
Teacher  Organizations.  It  is  designed 
primarily  to  help  heads  of  local  and 
county  organizations  formulate  and 
carry  out  good  programs. 

The  heart  of  the  1951  Conference 
will  be  a  series  of  small  discussion 
groups  on  salaries,  school  finances, 
public  relations,  retirement,  working 
conditions,  and  professional  growth. 
Each  meeting  will  have  an  expert  con¬ 
sultant,  but  will  emphasize  what  local 
associations  are  doing. 

President  Florence  H.  Price  says, 
“The  central  idea  of  our  Leadership 
Conference  is  to  enable  local  and 
county  association  heads  to  CON¬ 
TRIBUTE  and  LEARN.  We  want  each 
community  to  tell  what  it  is  doing  and 
we  want  each  local  leader  to  hear  how 
other  groups  are  meeting  their  prob¬ 
lems.  We  believe  this  Conference  is  of 
sufficient  importance  and  value  to 
justify  each  local  association  in  send¬ 
ing  its  president  and  his  probable  suc¬ 
cessor,  with  expenses  paid.” 

The  total  cost  of  the  Conference  will 
be  $3.50  for  each  delegate.  This  covers 
Luncheon  and  a  High  Tea  and  Social 
Hour. 

The  complete  program  will  appear 
i;i  the  March  Review. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  this  year  in¬ 
cludes  Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  Atlantic 
City,  chairman;  Norman  A.  Crow, 
Paterson;  Ida  E.  Housman  (retired 
teacher),  Hackensack;  Mrs.  Constance 
Mourad,  CTO  president,  Hackensack; 
Lena  M.  Porreca,  Hackensack;  and 
George  F.  Ziegler,  Franklin. 


fifth  summer  session  at  Gould  Acade¬ 
my,  Bethel.  Maine,  with  two  sessions 
from  June  17  to  July  6  and  from  July 
19  to  August  3.  The  purpose  is  to 
sensitize  trainees  to  the  existence  and 
nature  of  the  dynamic  forces  operating 
in  a  small  group.  The  Laboratory  is 
sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Adult 
Education  Service  of  the  NEA,  with 
it«  year-round  research  and  consulta¬ 
tion  program  supported  by  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Eighty 
applicants  will  be  accepted  for  each 
session.  Application  should  be  made 
to  the  NTLGD  at  1201-16th  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Nominating  Committee 

Receives  Suggestions 


Sugfiested  nominees  as  officers  for 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
for  1951-53  include  six  persons.  The 
names  were  presented  by  county  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Nominating  Committee  on 
January  12.  The  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  will  probably  not  make  de¬ 
risions  conceniing  their  selections  for 
the  official  slate  until  its  next  meeting 
on  March  9. 

Oidy  one  name  was  submitted  for 
|)residential  consideration,  that  of 
William  K.  Stover,  supervising  princi¬ 
pal  of  Pennsauken  Township.  Camden 
County.  Mr.  Stover  is  the  present  vice 
president. 

Lena  M.  Porreca,  principal  of  Broad¬ 
way  Elementary  School,  Hackensack, 
Bergen  County,  and  May  C.  Smith, 
teacher  of  Binet  Classes  in  Trenton, 
Mercer  County,  were  both  nominated 
for  the  vice  presidential  post. 

Submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  for  the 
office  of  Treasurer  were  the  names  of 
Qaude  B.  Klein felter,  principal  of 


Junior  High  School  No.  1,  Trenton, 
Mercer  County;  Charles  W.  Robinson, 
principal  of  Elementary  School  No.  7, 
Clifton,  Passaic  County ;  and  George  F. 
Zeigler,  commercial  teacher,  Franklin 
High  School,  Sussex  County. 

Constitutional  provisions  permit  the 
name  of  any  nominee,  once  submitted, 
to  be  considered  for  any  office  on  the 
Nominating  Committee  slate. 

Members  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  are;  Atlantic.  Samuel  Cilling- 
ham;  Bergen,  Carolyn  M.  Edmundson; 
Burlington,  Anne  E.  Yarrington; 
Camden,  August  Muller;  Cape  May, 
Paul  Freed;  Cumberland,  Edith  Poole; 
Essex,  Dr.  William  Heugh;  Gloucester, 
Henry  M.  Gingrich;  Hudson,  Mrs. 
Molly  C.  O’Brien;  Hunterdon,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Huff;  Mercer,  Harold  A. 
Odell;  Middlesex,  Helen  Behme;  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Mary  L.  Rouse ;  Morris,  George 
Osborn;  Ocean,  Milton  Showell;  Pas¬ 
saic,  Howard  Reeve;  Salem,  Kathryn 
Gaventa;  Somerset,  Mary  G.  Kenney; 
Sussex,  Stuart  R.  Race;  Union,  James 
T.  Holcombe;  and  Warren,  Eugene  J. 
Bradford. 


County  Library  Aids 

In  Parents’  Night 

Last  year  Mercer  County  Library 
{)articipated  in  Princeton  High  School’s 
unique  BACK  TO  SCHOOL  NIGHT 
for  the  parents  of  the  school.  The 
school  clubs  put  on  exhibitions  in  the 
cafeteria,  auditorium,  and  gymnasium. 

Stressing  the  fact  that  the  library 
should  act  as  a  coordinator  in  school 
activities,  the  cafeteria  exhibit  was 
centered  around  this  idea.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  the  library  books 
helpful  to  each  club  were  featured  by 
means  of  blue  and  white  streamers  and 
posters  which  announced  the  appro¬ 
priate  books  for  each  organization. 
Mrs.  Gretchen  Monroe  Price  of  the 
Mercer  County  Library  staff  sent  books 
from  the  county  library  to  supplement 
the  high  school  collection  for  the 
following  club  displays:  Art,  Bridge, 
Chess,  Electrical  Crew,  Forensic,  Girls’ 
Jewelry,  Library,  Model,  Prep  Band, 
Red  Cross  First  Aid,  Rod  and  Gun, 
Tower  Thespians.  Knitting,  and  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  of  America. 

The  school’s  Photography  Club  co¬ 
operated  with  the  library  group  by- 
taking  pictures  of  the  cafeteria  ex¬ 
hibitions. 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

Extend  your  book  service  up  to  three  years. 

Are  of  practical  design  —  waterproof  —  weather¬ 
proof  —  wear  resistant. 

Are  made  from  special  paper  —  processed  with  an 
eye  to  the  specific  service  required  from  a  Book  Cover. 

Definitely  STAY  ON  the  hooks  —  fit  like  jackets. 

Are  easy  to  adjust  —  pupils  can  put  them  on  without  scissors  or  glue. 

Keep  your  hooks  clean  and  sanitary  —  at  the  same  time  offer  a  saving  which 
can  he  applied  toward  the  purchase  of  other  needed  items. 

More  than  80  Years  in  the  Book  Cover  field  assures  Time-Tested  Quality. 

SAMPLES  FREE 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY  Springfield,  MassachuseHs 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION  TODAY 

By  WALTER  G.  H.  RYAIS* 

For  his  doctorate  thesis  at  Rutgers,  Dr.  Ryan  made  a  study 
of  the  status  of  health  education  in  New  Jersey  in  1949.  Here 
he  summarizes  some  of  the  most  interesting  findings. 


Tkn  years  ago  health  education  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey 
was  well  beyond  the  pioneering  stage; 
“a  much  greater  development  in  the 
near  future”  was  predicted. 

An  outstanding  trend  in  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  frequency  with  which 
health  is  being  taught  as  a  separate 
subject,  not  as  a  part  of  the  physical 
education  curriculum.  Information 
from  school  administrators  in  New 
Jersey  shows  definitely  that  this  trend  is 
on  the  upswing.  However,  there  are 
still  manv  schools  which  include  health 
education  either  as  a  part  of  physical 
education,  or  as  companion  subject 
with  other  subjects,  particularly  the 
sciences.  Many  educators  indicate  that 
such  obstacles  as  lack  of  budgetary 
funds,  poor  equipment,  insufficient 
room  space,  and  inadequate  personnel 
binder  them  from  considering  health 
education  as  a  separate  subject. 

In  some  of  the  schools  in  which 
health  instruction  is  given  either  as  a 
part  of  the  physical  education  program, 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  subjects, 
the  directors  of  the  program  feel  that 
satisfactory  results  are  being  accom¬ 
plished.  and  there  is  little  need  to 
change  the  present  facilities.  Where 
health  education  is  part  of  other  sub¬ 
jects.  there  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
much  agreement  as  to  the  particular 
subject  other  than  the  sciences  in 
which  this  teaching  takes  place.  Many 


Retirement  Blues 

Tm  on  my  own — Fm  on  my  own. 

And  have  been  for  many  a  day. 

Fm  on  my  own  with  no  special 
work 

And  a  pension  check  for  pay. 

Fm  on  my  own — Fm  on  my  own. 

As  I  counted  on  being  for  years; 

Fm  on  my  own  and  often  wish 

The  old  arrangement  here. 

Florence  C.  Gathany 
Kingston,  Mass. 

Norman  A.  Gathany,  of  Montclair  High 
School,  sent  us  this  poem.  His  father,  /. 
Madison  Gathany,  retired  from  East 
Orange  High  School  to  a  Massachusetts 
farm.  His  mother  put  his  father's  “blues” 
into  words. 

Perhaps  others,  after  a  hard  day  in 
the  classroom,  w'ould  like  to  counter  with 
a  poetic  “Retirement  Aspirations”! — 
Editor, 


and  sundry  are  the  subject  combina¬ 
tions.  Very  little  difference  in  pre¬ 
vailing  practice  exists  among  the 
types  of  secondary  school — junior 
high,  senior  high,  four-year  high  and 
six-year  high.  Neither  is  there  much 
unanimity  as  to  the  best  grade  or  grades 
in  which  health  education  should  he 
taught ;  for  how  many  periods  a  week ; 
for  how  long  a  period;  and  for  how 
many  semesters. 

TEACHING  AND  Sl’PERVlSION 

Supervision  of  the  health  education 
programs  appears  to  he  about  equallv 
divided  between  the  school  principal 
and  the  director  of  physical  education. 
Judging  by  the  variety  of  supervisory 
combinations,  there  is  certainly  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  in  many  schools  as  to 
the  definite  supervisory'  assignment. 

There  seems  no  auestion  in  whose 
hands  the  actual  teaching  of  health  edu¬ 
cation  is  placed,  for  the  figures  point 
most  decidedlv  in  the  direction  of  the 
physical  education  teachers.  They  per¬ 
form  the  duty  alone  in  many  schools 
and  in  cooperation  with  yarious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  in  others.  A  small 
number  of  schools  haye  health  educa¬ 
tion  specialists. 

Another  trend  in  health  education 
programs  is  the  realization  of  the  need 
for  better  trained  personnel  in  health 
education.  Many  of  the  schools  haye 
requested  that  additional  training  be 
undertaken  by  those  already  in  senr- 
ice;  still  others  are  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  engaging  health 
education  specialists  or  health  edu¬ 
cators. 

A  number  of  the  school  administra¬ 
tors  are  of  the  opinion  that  State  regu¬ 
lations  in  New  Jersey  governing  health 
education  should  be  revised,  adding 
that  the  present  ones  are  not  sufficiently 
extensive  or  sufficiently  strong  to  insure 
an  adequate  health  education  program. 

During  recent  years  other  states  have 
sensed  this  same  problem  and  have 
taken  very  advanced  steps  in  revision 
and  elaboration  of  their  health  educa¬ 
tion  programs.  State-wide  conferences 
and  state-wide  projects  appear  to  be 
culminating  in  practical,  dynamic  re¬ 
sults.  The  issuance  of  printed  material 
in  the  form  of  courses  of  study,  in¬ 
structional  guides,  and  the  like,  consti¬ 
tute  concrete  outcomes  from  these 


efforts.  Many  other  states  have  alio 
prepared  new  syllabi  in  health  educa- 
tion  or  are  making  definite  plans  to 
do  so. 


TBAININO  PERSONNEL 


An  encouraging  note,  as  far  as  Ne« 
Jersey  personnel  is  concerned,  was  da 
establishing  of  a  program  of  traini^ 
at  the  Jersey  City  State  Teachen 
College,  which  has  made  it  possibit 
for  many  school  systems  to  engage  i 
new  type  of  person,  the  health  educator. 
With  a  few  other  exceptions,  however, 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  is 
the  state  do  not  concentrate  to  any 
marked  degree  upon  preparing  teachen 
in  health  education.  In  contrast,  many 
other  states  have  taken  very  advanced 
steps  in  the  field.  Some  have  placed 
health  education  on  such  a  high  level 
that  they  have  much  graduate  work  in 
the  area,  in  some  cases  leading  to  such 
degrees  as  Doctor  of  Public  Health 
In  recent  months.  New  Jersey  has 
made  definite  efforts  to  concentrate 
upon  the  health  programs  in  the  state. 
A  number  of  health  education  institutes 
have  been  conducted  and  a  number  of 
health  conferences  held,  in  which  the 


And  when  with  grief  you  see  you 
brother  stray. 

Or  in  a  night  of  error  lose  his  way. 
Direct  his  wandering  and  restore  tke 
day  .  .  . 

Leave  to  avenging  Heaven  his  stubboni 
wiii. 

For,  O,  remember,  he’s  your  brother 
stili. 

JONATHAN  SWm 


participants  represented  education,  the 
medical  profession,  the  nursing  profes¬ 
sion,  parent-teacher  organizations,  and 
other  agencies  interested  in  health. 
Stories  of  the  formation  of  health  coun 
cils  appear  quite  prominently  in  the 
public  press. 

Agreement  on  a  health  education 
philosophy  appears  to  exist  among  edu 
cators,  administrators  and  teachen 
alike.  One  statement  seems  typical 
“We  believe,”  writes  this  director  of 
physical  education,  “that  a  healthy 
mind  in  a  healthy  body  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  development  of 
well-adjusted  individual.  To  achieve 
this  end,  we  must  not  only  know  many 
facts  about  health,  but  these  facts  must 
be  translated  into  action  so  that  proper 
habits  are  established  and  maintained. 
The  desire  to  live  healthfully  must  be 
necessary  accompaniment  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  live  healthfully.” 


*  Dr.*  Ryan  »  Aasociate  Professor  in  Maa- 
agement  and  Personnel  at  the  Newati 
College  of  Engineering,  and  edi’or  of  tk 
News  I.,etter  of  the  Caidanre  and  Per»«a 
nel  Association  of  New  Jersey. 
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Saturday  Conference 
Held  on  Legislation 


Leaders  of  local  education  associa¬ 
tions  became  fully  familiar  with  the 
NJEA  legislative  program  for  1951 
daring  the  all-day  Legislative  Confer¬ 
ence  held  in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  in 
Trenton  on  Saturday,  January  27. 

With  Florence  H.  Price  presiding, 
the  Conference  was  built  around  three 
proposals  concerning  retirement  legisla¬ 
tion,  presented  by  Ruland  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee;  State  Aid,  presented  hy  Dr. 
Floyd  E.  Harshman.  chairman  of  the 
State  Aid  Committee;  the  Minimum 
Salary  Schedule  proposal,  described  by 
Kenneth  F.  Woodbury,  chairman  of  the 
Salary  Committee;  and  NJEA  legisla¬ 
tive  Proposals,  analyzed  hy  Claude  B. 
Klein felter,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
Committee. 

The  keen  questions  asked  by  the 
participants,  both  regarding  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  proposals  and  the  best 
methods  of  achieving  their  enactment, 
showed  the  deep  interest  existing 
among  teacher  groups  on  the  subjects 
discussed. 

The  annual  Legislative  Conferences, 
as  President  Price  declared,  have 
proved  to  be  among  the  most  effective 
NJEA  meetings  of  the  year. 

The  Conference  participants  mapped 
activities  designed  to  further  11a  state¬ 
wide  minimum  salary  schedule  bill;  21 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  pension 
from  S400  to  $800.  plus  annuity;  31  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
F.ducation  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  41  retirement  credit  for  all  New 
Jersey  teaching  service;  .51  permissive 
legislation  for  boards  to  pay  group  in¬ 
surance  for  employt;es;  61  clarification 
of  “seniority”  under  the  tenure  law  ; 
and  71  tenure  for  tea<'bers  in  new 
regional  high  s<'hool  re«>rganization. 


.  .  . 

for  the  Asking 


To  be  the  first  in  your  school  with  the  new 
teaching  ideas  and  devices,  watch  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  in  The  Review.  You  will 
always  save  time  by  using  the  advertisers’ 
own  coupons.  The  coupon  below  is  for  your 
convenience  in  ordering  several  items. 


50b  A  Miracle  of  Modem  Chemistry 
is  a  chart  which  shows  the  deriva¬ 
tives  which  emanate  from  coal. 
(Bituminous  Coal  Institute.) 

22b  Aids  to  Health  and  Nutrition  Pro- 
aram  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  cata¬ 
log  listing  the  materials  planned 
to  meet  in  a  practical  way  the  needs 
of  the  academic  teacher,  the  special¬ 
ist,  and  the  administrator,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  effective  ways  to  develop 
a  community-school  program  in 
nutrition  education.  (General  Mills, 
Inc.) 

51b  New  Mexico,  the  Land  of  Enchant¬ 
ment  is  a  32  page  illustrated  booklet. 

52b  Historical  Trails  Through  New 
Mexico  is  an  illustrated  map.  17  x  22 
inches. 

53b  Official  Highway  Map  of  New 
Mexico.  (New  Mexico  State  Tourist 
Bureau.) 

34b  The  Tachistoscope — an  Investment 
for  School  Learning  is  explained 
and  analyzed  in  the  cilrrent  issue 
of  “Visual  Review.”  This  timely 
and  interesting  subject  of  flash  rec¬ 
ognition  training  is  covered  com¬ 
pletely  from  correct  classroom  set¬ 
ting  to  record  maintenance  on  im¬ 
provement  The  value  of  the  train¬ 
ing  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school 
program  and  valuable  research 
findings  are  also  covered.  (Society 
for  Visual  Education.) 

12b  Tape  Recording  in  the  Classroom 
has  interesting  new  ideas  for  every 
classroom  Gives  case  histories  of 
how  and  where  tape  recordings  are 
used  to  lighten  teachers’  work 
and  improve  student  concentration. 
(Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.) 

58b  The  Co-ordinated  Classroom  is  an 
illustrated,  48-page  report  by  Dr. 
I>arell  Boyd  Harmon.  It  covers 
every  phase  of  sealing,  lighting,  and 
decoration  problems  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  their  effect  on  children’s 
posture,  vision,  and  general  welfare. 
(The  American  Seating  (Company.) 
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Best  known  because  it  s 
by  far  the  best  quality! 


CRAYOI..A  is  America’s  fa- 
vorile  drawing  crayon— bar 
none.Tcachcrs  prefer  this  Gold 
Medal  winner  because  it’s  per¬ 
manent  and  waterproof,  and 
colors  are  true.  Parents  prefer 
it  because  it’s  clean,  compiict, 
never  smudges.  Children  pre¬ 
fer  it  because  it  never  bends  in 
a  w'arm  hand.  In  Itoxes  of  G,  8, 
12,  IG,  24  and  48  colors. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


41  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Binney  4  Smith  Co.  Rept.  in  New  Jersey  are 
R.  T.  Qemmell,  Diet.  Mgr.;  J.  J.  Oirio 
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Subject  taught 

School  name . 

School  address 


“Honeatly  he  followed  me  ...  Can  he 
^7  In  aehool?  ...  Can  he,  pleane?” 


Enrollment;  Boys.. 
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By  Dobothea  Pellett 


(Films  are  16  mm  sound,  black  and 
white,  “class-room”  tested,  and  may  be 
secured  from  local  distributors.) 

Birds  Are  InterestinK.  10  min.  Color. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films. 

“If  an  animal  has  feathers  it’s  a  bird” 
and  more  than  a  dozen  kinds  in  their 
habitats  illustrate  that  a  bird’s  bill  tells 
much  about  its  life  and  habits.  Ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  instructive  while  enter¬ 
taining,  the  film  notes  differences  in 
bill,  feet,  and  wings;  poses  thought- 
provoking  questions.  Defines  and  illus¬ 
trates  migrants,  residents;  classifies 
(swimmers  and  waders,  perchers,  and 
birds  of  prey),  and  relates  ideas  thru  a 
world-wide  annotated  field  trip  to  give 
background  for  science  and  language 
arts  for  middle  grades  and  up. 

Grouse  of  the  Grasslands.  10  min.  Color. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Filfhs. 

The  prairie  cock’s  elaborate  spring 
ritual,  difficult  to  witness,  at  dawn  on  a 
Missouri  grassland  is  recorded  in  clear 
close-up  pictures  and  natural  sound,  as 
each  cock  struts,  booms,  and  argues 
with  his  neighbors.  At  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  a  view  of 
the  prairie  chicken  habitat  group 
stresses  conservation  of  the  open  fields 
and  grass-banked  streams,  the  home  of 
the  grouse,  before  the  camera  moves 
half-way  across  the  continent  to  catch 
live  birds  dueling  at  the  booming 
grounds.  Hunters  and  non-hunters, 
young  and  old.  listen  and  watch 
amazed. 

Bird  Migration.  10  min.  Color.  Heid- 
enkamp-Albertsen. 

Pictures  the  mystery  of  bird  migra¬ 
tion  for  upper  elementary  to  adult 
groups.  Presents  a  theory  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  migration,  and  shows 
migrants,  non-migrators,  and  irregular 
migrants,  in  real  life  pictures.  On 
maps,  traces  four  principal  New  World 
flyways,  showing  birds  which  travel 
them;  cites  the  Arctic  tern  as  champion 
distance  flyer. 

The  Wood  Thrush,  The  Bluebird,  The 
Robin.  Each.  10  min.  Color.  Heid- 
enkamp-Albertsen . 

Each  film  photographs  each  bird 
busy  at  activities,  illustrating  color¬ 
ation,  marking,  size  of  male,  female, 
and  young;  summer  and  winter  range, 
habits  of  feeding,  nesting,  rearing 


young,  and  migration.  Family  charac¬ 
teristics  are  noted  and  related  birds 
shown.  With  the  bluebirds,  wrens, 
starlings,  and  woodpeckers  enter  as 
friends  and  enemies.  A  young  bird’s 
“Hatching  Tool”  is  explained  in  the 
thrush  film,  with  details  for  care  for 
the  young.  Each  film  authentically 
records  the  birds’  songs,  and  good 
photography  gives  nest-side  views  of 
a  season  with  the  birds  to  please  any 
age  group. 


The  Sun’s  Family.  10  min.  Young 
America  Films. 


Simplified  introduction  to  the  size 
and  distances  of  the  universe  and  the 
nine  satellites  of  our  sun-star  for  upper 
elementary  grades.  Uses  models  to 
show  relative  size,  speed  of  movement, 
and  orbit  as  each  planet  “ellipses”  (not 
“circles”)  the  sun.  Shows  astronomers’ 
use  of  planetarium;  photographs  tele¬ 
scopic  views  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and 
Jupiter. 


William  Shakespeare:  Background  for 
His  W'orks.  15  min.  Color  also. 
Coronet. 


Pictures  the  land  that  gave  its  lan¬ 
guage  and  people  to  the  man  who 
brought  life  to  its  pageant  of  history,  as 
the  film  asks.  “What  kind  of  age  was 
the  Elizabethan,  and  what  kind  of  man 
was  Shakespeare?”  Glimpses  of  the 
Globe  and  the  Memorial  Theater,  on 
Avon,  suggesting  growth  from  court¬ 
yard  plays;  shows  the  “modem”  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Shakespeare  manuscripts. 
Excerpts  from  scenes  prove  characters 
as  alive  today  as  in  their  original 
settings  thru  the  writer’s  masterful 
blending  of  poetry  and  life.  Creates 
desire  to  read  or  re-read  the  plays,  and 
suggests  but  does  not  chronicle  the 
biography,  leaving  the  wish  to  learn 


TfCotUciA  Scat  TfU 


The  Bradley  School  Mothers’  auk 
decided  that  a  constructive  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  school  program  would 
be  made  by  sending  a  teacher  to  the 
Temple  University  Reading  Clinic, 
held  in  Philadelphia  each  year  during 
the  last  week  of  January.  Since  the 
Reading  Clinic  operates  in  a  three- 
year  cycle,  the  club  plans  to  send  a 
teacher  from  a  different  grade  levd 
each  year. 


Art  and  Life  In  Italy.  10  min.  Color 
also.  Coronet  Films. 


Last  year  an  upper  grade  teacher 
went  as  delegate.  The  sumrintendent 
of  schools,  the  principal,  and  die 
teacher  delegate  selected  the  meetings 
to  be  attended  for  an  overall  coverage 
of  the  program. 


The  delegates  talked  shop  in  every 
spare  moment,  and  comparison  showed 
that  the  same  reading  problems  were 
common  to  schools  all  over  the  United 
States.  No  community  was  unique. 
Both  the  program  and  the  informal 
discussions  among  the  delegates  pro¬ 
vided  stimulation  and  interest.  The 
luncheon  meetings  furnished  an  excd 
lent  opportunity  for  presenting  prob¬ 
lems  for  solution  and  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  in  the  reading 
field.  Demonstration  classes  gave 
means  for  comparing  methods  and 
broadening  the  perspective.  Book  ex¬ 
hibitors  presented  newly  published 
material,  and  it  was  always  possible 
to  get  a  worthwhile  appraisal  on  any 
publication  from  someone  who  had 
used  the  book. 


Reports  Are  Made 


History  and  tradition,  the  nature  of 
the  people  and  the  land,  help  interpret 
famous  examples  of  Italian  artists’ 
work  in  architecture,  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ing,  fresco,  and  mosaic,  shown  in  ex¬ 
cellent  photography.  Individual  ex¬ 
pression  of  what  the  artist  sees  and 
feels  is  modified  by  influence  of  time 
and  place,  the  film  contends,  giving 
means  to  understand  art  past  and 
present.  The  film  takes  art  out  of 
museums  and  puts  it  in  everyday  life 
for  junior  high  to  adult  interests  in 
social  studies  and  art. 


Haidi  W.  Fogerty, 
Asbury  Park. 


Worthwhile  opportunities  in  sum¬ 
mer  comp  field  in  New  Jersey. 
Openings  for  men  and  woman, 
elementary  or  secondary  teachers. 
Please  communicate  with  Robert 
Lechner,  Box  448,  Clinton,  N.  J. 
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Every  effort  is  being  made  to  utilize 
in  the  local  school  situation  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  information  from  ffiese 
meetings.  Reports  have  been  given  to 
the  administrators,  the  Mothers’  Club, 
and  various  teacher  groups,  with  all 
materials  available  to  everyone  who  U 
interested.  This  is  a  worthwhile  un¬ 
dertaking  for  any  group,  and  pays  full 
dividends  to  the  participating  school. 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE  —  WITH  HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND 
H.AILING  JI'NF.  16.  l»5t  —  LIBfCRTK.  FRKNCH  LINK 
England — Prance — Italy — Switzerland  and  4  weeks  residence,  optional  Study.  University  of 
Oeneva,  tPrenchl.  or  Zurich  (Political  Science.  In  English,  or  German  Courses)  Credits. 
RETl'BN  AUGUST  TI  —  ILE  DE  FRANCE  —  TOTAL  PRICE  $114.1 
Incinding  Cabin  Class  Steamship  Arroramodatlon 
Apply  now  to  BEATRICE  L  BARKER,  Stcrto  Toachors  Collogo,  Tronton,  N.  J. 
OrBonizar  and  Conductor  sines  1931 
Travel  arranijementu.  That.  Cook  and  Son 
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some  instances  as  much  as  one  full 
grade  in  advance  of  the  earlier 
generation. 

Do  you  have  in  your  personal  or  office 
files  tests  that  were  given  to  pupils  of 
former  decades,  together  with  the  results 
whirh  were  obtained?  Why  not  give  the 
tests,  without  comment,  to  your  pupils, 
and  compare  their  results  with  the 
former  results?  The  comparison  is 
worthy  of  wide-spread  publicity  in  local 
and  school  newspapers.  Attacks,  un¬ 
bolstered  by  evidence,  can  best  be 
answered  with  proof. 


OIHCT  MICIS  TO  SCHOOLS,  etc. 


Belter  Now  than  Ever:  Because 
jt  was  being  accused  of  producing 
students  less  wrell  equipped  in  reading, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic  than  were 
pupils  of  former  generations,  one 
long-established  school  went  into  its 
files  and  obtained  copies  of  tests  given 
by  its  teachers  in  the  1920’s.  Fortunat- 
ly  the  results  of  the  tests  were  also 
available;  in  many  cases  the  marks 
were  those  of  parents  aggressively  in 
agreement  with  the  accusations. 

When  the  1920  tests  were  given  to 
today’s  pupils,  the  modern  school  fared 

aa'«1l  m  rkf  tViA  K^tnor  in 


ed  parties,  or  student-counsel  ex¬ 
hortations  checked  later  with  their 
local  police  departments  to  discover 
whether  their  efforts  had  produced  re¬ 
sults.  One  school  proudly  proclaimed 
a  .50  percent  drop  in  Hallowe’en  de¬ 
struction. 

Do  you  derive  all  the  credit  posstible, 
from  a  public  relations  viewpoint,  by 
checking  the  effectiveness  of  your 
school's  activities?  Did  your  school 
attempt  to  lessen  Hallowe’en  vandalism? 
Do  you  have  figures  to  prove  that  the 
attempt  was  successful? 


Credit  Unearned?  Studies  indicate 
that  girls  tend  to  receive  higher  marks 
.  than  boys,  particularly  from  women 
teachers,  and  that  the  causes  apparently 
are  not  associated  with  capacity,  effort, 
or  achievement? 

In  your  class  do  the  boys  and  girls,  as 
measured  by  standardised  tests,  seem 
fairly  comparable  in  ability?  Have  you 
compared  the  marks  you  give  them?  Do 
your  marks  show  an  unconscious  bias? 
If  these  studies  are  valid,  do  they  supply 
a  good  reason  for  a  proportionate  num¬ 
ber  of  men  teachers,  to  assure  more 
accurate  grading  of  boys? 


Credit  Due:  Schools  which  sc-hed- 
uled  anti-vandalism  campaigns  during 
the  Hallowe’en  season,  by  means  of 
window-painting  contests,  school  mask- 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 


'JUxt? 


Some  things  we  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions  .  . 
When  schools  want  better  teachers  ... 


.’’age  N  ^ 

TRENTON  3. 3357  > 

.SfAitY  TffiNT  HOTEL  .  TRfNTOM,  ' 

DR.  CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  President  GRACE  A.  DUNN,  Sec.-Treas. 
G.  EDWARD  McCOMSEY,  Manager 

Member  Xational  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phone:  Wiscensin  7-9066 

E.  R.  MULPORD,  Prop. 

Branch  Offico:  1B36  Euclid  Avonwo,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Member  Xational  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies  A  superior  agency  for  superior  people 

Bstabllshed  1855 


Phone:  Wiscensin  7-9066 


BRYANT  Teachers  Bureau  ft- 

m  W  1  711-713  Witherspoon  Bldg.  jjf' ^  Greulich 

Member-  N.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnupaeker  5  122.3 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 
FROM  NEW  YORK  -  PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 
Write  or  visit  ns  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid 

Kingsu'y  j  6-1741;  Personal  liiscrtminating  Screice  |.;  Maloney,  .Ir.  J  -^'*''"9'^'''' 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — Elementarsr — Secondary— Collecc.  We  have  officially  listed,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in 
placing  teachers,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  presgnt  management,  gives  you  expert 
guidance— so  Important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1U0  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAl  BUREAU  71st  Year 

305  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  Xationat  .Issociation  of  Teachers'  .Ipciicfc* 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  Xational  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

.33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Extabtiahed  ISM 

Offers  dUertmtnatIng  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions  In 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges.  Early  registration  desirable. 
BBOINALD  L.  FCHNALD.  Preprteter  Telepheae  BByant  9-SlM 


FORTY-FIRST  YEAR 

Summer  Sessions 

for  teachers 

Again,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions  .  . .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  If  you  require  courses  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
ou  will  6nd  that  the  Temple  Summer 
Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to  your  needs. 
And  apart  from  its  educational  advantage^ 


and  environs— offer  many  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities.  You’ll  enjoy 
spending  a  summer  in  Philadelphia. 

PRE-SESSIONS  JUNE  4  TO  JUNE  33 
RE6UUR  SESSIONS  JUNE  3S  TO  AUGUST  3 
POST-SESSIONS  AUGUST  6  TO  AUGUST  34 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHILADILPHIA 

Writt  for  the  Temple  University  Summer 
Sessions  Bullmn  which  lists  the  courses  to 
bcoffered  during  the  1951  Summer  Sessions. 
Address  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Broad  Street 
and  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pa. 
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More  Bills  Proposed 

By  Delegate  Assembly 


NON-MEMBER  RETIREMENT 


A  HII.T.  permittiiiK  school  employees, 
inclodinr  toMhers,  who  are  not  members 
of  public  retirement  systems,  to  retire 
at  their  own  requests  at  age  65. 


A  certain  number  of  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  not  members  of  any  public 
retirement  system.  This  includes  some 
teachers,  and  a  limited  number  of  jan¬ 
itors,  school  secretaries,  etc. 

The  law  (18:5-50.9-50.12)  now  gives 
the  board  of  education  the  right  to 
retire  such  employees  at  age  65.  Those 
who  have  rendered  more  than  10  years’ 
service  are  entitled,  when  retired  under 
that  law,  to  pensions  of  one-quarter  to 
one-half  of  final  average  salary,  paid 
by  the  local  school  district. 

If  the  board  does  not  retire  them, 
however,  there  b  no  provision  under 
which  they  can  elect  to  retire.  This 
has  resulted  in  some  teachers  and  other 
school  employees  continuing  in  their 
positions  long  past  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  retirement  age  of  70,  some  into 
their  80’s,  and  a  few  past  90. 

This  bill  would  give  to  a  board 
employee  the  right  to  retire  at  hb 
own  request  under  the  following  con¬ 
ditions: 

(a)  he  b  not  a  member  of  any  pub¬ 
lic  pension  fund; 

(b)  at  least  65  years  old; 

(c)  25  years  employment  in  one 
or  more  New  Jersey  school  districts, 
the  last  10  years  continuously  in  the 
school  dbtrict  from  which  he  would 
retire. 

The  Board  would  determine  the 
amount  of  the  pension  within  the  fol¬ 
lowing  limitations: 

(a)  Those  who  have  never  been 


eligible  to  join  a  public  pension  fund 
to  receive  a  pension  of  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  final  average  salary; 

(b)  Those  who  have  been  eligible 
to  join  a  public  pension  fund  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  pension  of  one-quarter  of  final 
average  salary;  if  they  have  served 
15  years  or  more  in  the  district,  the 
pension  may  be  one-quarter  to  three- 
eighths  of  final  average  salary. 


'I'he  number  of  employees  atfedid 
is  not  large,  since  most  board  of  e(l» 
cation  employees  are  already  cuvetd 
by  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annoilj 
Fund,  the  State  Elmployees  Fund,  or 
county  funds  in  first  class  countw, 
The  teachers  affected  by  this  bill  wort 
those  employed  in  New  Jersey  befoit 
1919  who  have  never  joined  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  It  ii 
estimated  that  there  are  not  more  that 
1,000  of  these.  However,  their  r*. 
tirement  does  constitute  an  educationil 
problem,  and  it  is  desirable  that  some 
provision  be  made  for  their  retiremcM 
for  the  good  of  the  children. 

Pensions  under  thb  law  would  be 
payable  by  local  boards,  not  out  oi 
State  funds. 


PENSION  PENALTIES 


A  BILL  to  relieve  teachers  active 
and  retired  of  excessive  penalties  for 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  their  service 
and  membership  in  the  Teachers  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund. 


Prior  to  1945,  a  member  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
who  left  the  profession  and  subse¬ 
quently  returned  to  it  was  penalized 
one  year  of  prior  service  credit  for 
each  year  of  non-membership  in  the 
Fund.  A  law  passed  that  year  removed 
the  penalty,  so  that  each  year  of 
absence  from  the  profession  now  counts 
merely  as  a  year  of  non-membership. 

Teachers  whose  return  to  teaching 
since  1945  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
revised  law;  those  who  returned  prior 
to  1945  are  still  suffering  the  double 
penalty  of  the  old  law.  This  bill  would 


put  the  latter  group  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  teachers  who  returned 
under  the  new  law. 

For  Example:  Mr.  A  taught  for  26 
years,  was  out  of  teaching  for  10  years, 
then  taught  for  two  years  before  he 
retired.  Instead  of  credit  for  28  yean 
— his  actual  service — Mr.  A,  under  the 
old  law,  had  credit  for  only  18  years, 
since  he  was  penalized  10  years  of 
prior  service  credit  for  the  time  he  did 
not  teach.  Under  the  present  law,  he 
would  get  credit  for  the  full  28  yean 
he  taught. 

The  proposed  bill  would  correct  this 
injustice,  and  Mr.  A  and  others  lib 
him  would  receive  pension  credit  for 
all  the  years  they  actually  taught  as 
members  of  the  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund. 


(kt| 


A  BILL  to  clarify  the  right  of  boards 
of  education  to  pay  their  employees 
twice  a  month. 


SEMI-MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

hoards,  at  the  request  of  their  teachers, 
desire  to  pay  semi-monthly,  and  tb 
legality  of  this  practice  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  This  bill  would  make  it  clear 
that  a  board  may,  if  it  wishes  to  do 
so,  pay  its  teachers  twice  a  mondt 
The  bill  is  permissive. 


The  law  now  requires  that  Boards 
of  Education  pay  their  employees,  in¬ 
cluding  teachers,  once  a  month,  not 
later  than  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Some 


COST-OF-LIVING  BONUS 


A  PROPOSAL  for  legislation  to  per¬ 
mit  boards  of  education  to  pay  bonuses 
to  employees,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  salary  of  the  employee. 

The  law  permitting  the  payment  of 
cost-of-living  bonuses  expired  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1950.  A  rapid  increase  in 
the  cost-of-living  has  prompted  many 
boards  and  teachers  to  ask  for  renewal 
of  that  law  in  some  form.  All  eco¬ 
nomic  predictions  are  for  further  and 
sharp  rises  in  living  costs.  A  bonus  law 
enables  boards  to  adjust  for  such  in¬ 
creases  when  local  conditions  make 
adjustments  necessary. 


The  former  law  prohibited  bonus 
payments  to  employees  receiving  more 
than  $5,000  a  year.  This  worked  a 
definite  hardship  on  higher  paid  em¬ 
ployees;  frequently  they  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  bonus  at  all,  while  others, 
receiving  a  slightly  smaller  salary, 
would  get  a  bonus.  The  NJEA  favors 
a  law  w  ithout  a  “ceiling.” 

It  is  anticipated  that  at  least  two 
proposals  for  bonus  legislation  for  all 
county,  municipal,  and  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  employees  will  come  before  the 
1951  Legislature. 


Explanation 


Eight  major  bills,  most  of  which 
have  already  been  introduced  into 
the  Legislature,  were  described  in 
the  January  issue  of  The  Revieu'. 

The  h>ur  bills  described  above 
are  additional  bills,  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  on  January  19  and 
20. 
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Children  Grow  In  Democracy 


Schools  today  are  working  toward  a 
definite  goal  of  student  responsibility 
whereby  the  pupils  themselves  study 
end  solve  their  own  and  group  prob¬ 
lems.  The  controls  exercised  by  groups 
upon  individuals  or  other  groups  are 
iar  more  effective  than  teacher  or 
supervisory  regulation.  The  desire  to 
be  accepted  by  his  associates — and 
this  applies  to  all  age  groups — is  a 
force  which  greatly  influences  the 
rhild’s  actions. 

Teach  pupils  how  their  actions  re- 
Bect  upon  the  school  as  a  whole,  and 
they  will  begin  to  react  democratically 
la  all  that  they  do.  Children  themselves 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  become  units 
of  a  democratic  set-up.  They  do  not 
object  to  the  guiding  hand  of  parent  or 
teacher  while  they  are  learning  to  take 
over  controls  themselves.  They  expect 
to  be  held  responsible  for  what  they  do, 
and  they  respect  the  fair  but  restrain¬ 
ing  guidance  of  those  they  trust. 

In  Chatham  Elementary  Schools,  the 
Student  Council,  representing  grades 
one  though  six,  holds  regular  meetings 
to  discuss  problems  which  arise  during 


“Not  only  that,  Mary,  but  no  one  has 
the  right  to  annoy  others  and  spoil 
their  fun  during  the  program.” 

“Yes,  there’s  time  for  ‘fooling’,  but 
it  isn’t  then.” 

With  these  actual  responses,  the 
children  were  mentally  appraising  pat¬ 
terns  of  accepted  behavior,  and  com¬ 
paring  their  own  actions  with  set 
standards.  The  decisions  reached  were 


for  positive  future  action,  and  were 
indicative  of  the  general  group  feeling 
in  the  matter.  Were  these  children 
growing  socially  ?  Of  course  they  were, 
and  thanks  to  that  type  of  democratic 
learning  being  carried  on  in  our 
schools,  the  future  looks  brighter  than 
it  ever  has  before. 

Mrs.  Grace  K.  Eagles 
Chatham 


Gettysburg 

Address 

A  special,  new  recording 
for  schools.  On  reverse  side 
“The  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America.” 


Tfs,  you’d  know  him  for  a  heathen 
If  you  judaed  him  by  the  hide. 

But  bless  you,  he’s  my  brother. 

For  he’s  just  like  me  inside. 

— Robert  Freeman,  “The  Heathen” 


the  school  day.  Classes  are  informed, 
through  their  representatives,  of  these 
problems,  discuss  the  angles  involved, 
and  designate  particular  conclusions 
reached  as  those  which  the  delegate  is 
to  take  back  to  the  council.  This  is  true 
democratic  procedure  in  action.  To 
illustrate  what  goes  on  during  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  here  are  actual  comments  from 
individuals  who  were  discussing  their 
behavior  at  Saturday  morning  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  high  school  building: 

“Well,  I  think  if  we  don’t  behave  our¬ 
selves  properly,  we  are  hurting  only 
ourselves.  We  won’t  be  able  to  see  any 
more  programs.” 

“That’s  right.  Bill.  People  really 
want  to  do  things  for  us.  If  we  show 
them  that  we  appreciate  them,  they 
will  be  more  and  more  for  us.” 

“Another  thing  I  just  thought  of  is 
that  if  we  behave  well  it  gives  our 
school  a  good  reputation  and  we  all 
want  that.” 

“Sometimes,  certain  people  see  us 
only  at  the  programs.  If  we’re  not 
good,  they  may  think  that  we  are 
•Iways  like  that.” 


Teaching  is  such  a 
pleasure  when  you  come 
upon  an  aid  like  this  record 
which  makes  history  come  alive 
and  young  people  thrill  with  new 
understanding  of  America. 

Side  1:— is  Gettysburg  Address 
beautifully  spoken  with  all  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  its  lovely 
English  —  against  background  of 
patriotic  music.  Side  2;— same 
voice  gives  “The  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

The  Whitneys  (who  wrote  the  flag 
story  and  put  in  time  and  sub¬ 
stance  to  get  this  record  for 
schools)  claim  they’re  “just  plain, 


i 


everyday  Americans” 
only  trying  to  do  their 
part  to  give  young  America 
deeper  appreciation  of  this  great 
nation  and  its  builders. 

Used  the  year  around,  this  record 
inspires  classroom  discussions  and 
programs;  compositions;  art 
woi»k;  biography  study. 

For  other  patriotic  recordings 
you  might  inquire  at  your  ItKal 
record  shop. 

If  Further  Interested  —  Record  described 
above(Narrator,FRANKLYN  MacCormack; 
Organist,  Harold  Turner) — A  Columbia 
12  in.  recording}  78  r.p.m.— 12  postpaid. 
Just  write  The  Whitneys,  1002  Wilson 
Avenue,  Chicago  40. 


That  lively,  real-mint  flavor  of  delicious 
WRIOUY’S  SKARMINT  OUM  is  always  a  ^ 

satisfying  treat.  Home  after  a  heavy  day—  A 
enjoy  the  refreshing  liHle  lift  it  gives  you  I  W 
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BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 
February  18-25,  1951 


There  is  a  destiny  which  makes  us  brothers; 
None  goes  his  way  alone. 

— Eldwin  Markham,  A  Creed 


ALL  MEN  ARE  BROTHERS 

Brotherhood  W eek  will  be  observed  throughout  the 
nation  between  February  18  and  25. 

It  is  a  wholesome  fact  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
increasingly  permeates  the  whole  fabric  of  our  every-day 
life.  The  spirit  has  broken  out  of  the  confines  of  a  week 
and  in  greater  and  greater  degree  has  animated  a  wide 
range  of  living  experiences  covering  all  the  days  of  the 
year. 

New  Jersey  in  many  respects  has  taken  the  lead  in 
eradicating  discriminatory  practices.  Its  Anti-Discrimina¬ 
tion  Division,  wisely  placed  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  has  served  as  a  model  for  other  states  desirous 
of  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

Although  much  has  been  done  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
other  states,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Our  nation  is 
definitely  embarked  upon  the  abolition  of  all  discrimina¬ 
tory  practices,  and  education,  as  its  instrument,  can  do 
much  to  rear  a  generation  for  a  brave,  new  world  in  which 
all  people  must  consider  themselves  kin. 

We  can’t  afford  to  blind  ourselves  to  undermining  racial 
and  religious  antagonisms.  Unless  brotherhood  is  on  a 
man-to-man  basis  at  home,  in  our  own  communities  and 
neighborhoods,  to  seek  it  elsewhere  is  futile. 

Like  everything  else  in  America,  the  spirit  of  brother¬ 
hood  begins  with  the  individual.  Skillful  teaching  can  do 
much  to  develop  it — not  in  a  week,  but  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year. 

The  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
There  can  be  no  gap  between  our  professions  of  democracy 
and  the  way  we  live  it. 


WHY  IS  CITY  MEMBERSHIP  LOW? 

Why  is  it  that  NJEA  membership,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  professional  personnel  employed,  reaches  iu 
lowest  ebb  in  metropolitan  cities? 

The  only  counties  with  100  percent  membership  in  the 
NJEA  are  counties  within  which  there  are  no  metro)K)litaii 
districts. 

Attention  has  been  focused  upon  the  problem  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  which  similarly  finds 
that,  relatively,  metropolitan  cities  do  not  provide  their 
proportionate  share  of  NEA  support.  In  five  representa¬ 
tive  cities  employing  56,000  employees,  only  about  7  per¬ 
cent  were  NEA  members. 

The  NEA  wisely  does  not  find  in  the  situation  cause 
for  censure.  Rather,  it  sees  the  need  of  analysis,  to 
discover  why  the  situation  exists,  in  districts  where 
salaries  are  uniformly  higher,  teaching  conditions  better, 
and  teachers  most  secure. 

The  financial  side  of  the  membership  picture  is  not 
the  chief  reason  for  NEA  concern.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  big-city  teacher  groups  contain  untapped 
resources  of  professional  leadership,  that  they  can  do 
much  to  raise  the  level  of  educational  thinking  and  practice 
in  a  larger  area,  and  that  they  in  turn  can  benefit  from 
contact  with  co-workers  in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

Large-city  leaders  themselves  analyze  their  major 
difficulty  as  “professional  disunity”.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
neither  good  local-state  nor  local-state-iiational  cooperation 
is  possible  if  tension  and  divisive  conditions  dominate  the 
local  school  area.  A  superstructure  cannot  be  built  on 
sand.  As  with  all  districts,  both  large  and  small,  strong 
state  and  national  associations  must  have  their  base  in 
strong  local  associations. 

The  key  to  the  whole  issue,  thinks  the  NEA,  is  to  arouse 
in  each  individual  a  personal  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  profession  as  a  whole  and  a  willingness,  perhaps  at 
some  personal  sacrifice,  to  carry  his  share  of  the  activities 
which  promote  professional  unity.  Such  individual 
interest  must  encompass  not  only  concern  with  “welfare” 
problems  but  also  technical  competence  which  is  the 
primary  way  to  maintain  public  support. 

The  individual  teacher  in  the  metropolitan  area  has, 
perhaps,  more  than  the  typical  amount  of  difficulty  in 
some  types  of  professional  activity  because  of  distances, 
lack  of  communication  with  his  fellows,  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  school  organization. 

For  the  good  of  the  profession  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  influence  of  metropolitan  teachers  in  state  and  national 
associations,  in  the  guidance  of  educational  thinking  and 
practice,  will  eventually  be  proportionate  to  their  numbers. 

Every  teacher  shouUl  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  education,  through  organization,  whether 
he  work  in  the  city,  in  the  suburbs,  in  small  communities, 
or  in  rural  areas. 
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TAere*s  otiiy  one'^Ten^Tweniy" Pesk 


and  our  larire  warehouse  stocks  arc  your  assurance  of  immedi¬ 
ate,  inteliitrent  co-operation  and  prompt  shipment.  We  can  save 
your  time  and  conserve  your  energy. 

Your  Free  Catalog  Now  Ready — Send  a  postal  card  request 
today  for  our  latest  complete  catalog  of  all  school  needs,  ^ou 
will  find  it  an  invaluable  index  to  the  latest  developments  in 
school  equipment  and  supplies.  Keep  it  handy  on  your  desk, 
anti  see  how  many  times  a  day  you  will  use  it. 


No  other  school  desk  has  ever  achieved  the  immediate  popular¬ 
ity  which  teachers  and  pupils  alike  are  according  the  new 
.\merican  Universal  “Ten-Twenty.”  From  California  to  Con¬ 
necticut,  they  arc  praising  its  exclusive  features — and  the  unmis¬ 
takable  contributions  it  makes  to  better  sight,  better  posture, 
easier  teaching,  and  better  grades. 

Make  us  your  headquarters  for  all  that’s  newest  and  best  in 
school  furniture  and  supplies.  Our  friendly,  cx|x*rienced  stalf 


FREE!  Write  for 
“The  Co-ordinated  C-tassroom,” 
by  Darell  Boyd  Harmon; also 
“The  Case  for  the  ‘Ten-Twenty’ 
with  detaiUd  reports  liy 
educators  now  using  this  desk. 


Modern  Gas  Equipment 
means  New  Economy 


i4t 


#  Those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  best  in  cooking  facilities 
for  school  kitchens  realize  the  value  of  modern  gas  equipment.  Shown  here  is 
the  kitchen  of  one  of  North  Jersey's  largest  high  schools  with  the  newest  in  heavy 
duty  gas  ranges. 

Ample  insulation,  choice  of  heating  speeds,  thermostatic  control — many 
new  streamlined  features — make  the  modern  heavy  duty  gas  range  the  best 
choice  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  school  cafeterias. 


6AS  HAS 
GOT  IT! 


A  Public  Service  representative  will  gladly  call  and 
discuss  gas  cooking  equipment  with  you.  Simply  call 
your  nearest  Public  Service  number. 


